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The Swedish Academy 


By FReEpDErIc FLEISHER 


outstanding literary award, is selected each year by the eighteen 
immortals of the Swedish Academy. The selection is made 
in the early part of November, and the prize is handed to the winner 
-by the King at a ceremony in the Stockholm Concert House in mid- 
December. Aside from the honor which has obtained world-wide rec- 
ognition, the Prize itself consists of a check for approximately $35,000. 

So far there have been forty-eight recipients of the Nobel Prize in 
Literature since it was first established back in 1901. Americans who 
have traveled to Sweden to receive the award from the hands of the 
reigning sovereign include Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, Pearl 
Buck and more recently William Faulkner, who received the prize 
three years ago. Altogether four Swedes have been recipients of the 
literary prize. They were: Selma Lagerlof, Verner von Heidenstam, 
Erik Axel Karlfeldt, and Par Lagerkvist, the 1951 winner. . 

The Swedish Academy was founded in 1786 by King Gustaf III 
who modeled it after the French Academy with which he was greatly 
impressed, as he was with many other French institutions. During 
his trips to Paris in 1771 and 1784, he visited the French Academy 
which then had no literary importance but was regarded as a gathering 
place for distinguished persons. 

King Gustaf’s procrastination in establishing the Swedish Academy 
derived from a feud with his mother, Queen Lovisa Ulrika. She had 
established the Royal Academy of Belles Lettres, back in 1758, cor- 
responding to the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. King Gustaf III could not set up a competing organization 


[ox WINNER OF the Nobel Prize in Literature, the world’s 
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during his mother’s lifetime, but he lost no time in doing so after her 
death in 1782. On March 20, 1786, he founded the Academy, and at 
the same time he revived his mother’s organization but with the pro- 
viso that it was henceforth to specialize in the fields of history and 
antiquities. 

At the outset, the new Academy was characterized by an aristocratic 
atmosphere. It had been planned originally that it should consist of 
twenty members, half as many as the French Academy, but the King 
felt that the word tjugo (Swedish for twenty) was not melodious and 
he therefore set the number at eighteen (aderton in Swedish), which 
he considered more euphonious. He wanted the eighteen to be divided 
equally between authors and men of distinction in any field. This was 
the first big encouragement to literature in Sweden. It placed such a 
man as Johan Henrik Kellgren, outstanding poet of the epoch, on an 
equal footing with the country’s dignitaries. 

The opening of the Academy took place in the large hall of the 
Stock Exchange amid great pomp and ceremony, in accordance with 
the King’s wishes. There was very little difference between the new 
Academy, founded by Gustaf III, and the former institution. pro- 
moted by Queen Lovisa Ulrika, but the King wanted a group that 
would function with glamor whereas the former group had carried on 
unobtrusively. 

The first contest held by the Academy was won by the King him- 
self who entered it anonymously. He submitted a biography of Len- 
nart Torstenson, a famous Swedish general, and it was judged to be 
the best. The activities of the Academy were suspended from March 
7, 1795 to December 20, 1796 as the result of strong political criticism of 
the Government offered by A. G. Silverstolpe in a speech at the time 
of his entry into the Academy. Since then, the business of the Acad- 
emy has been uninterrupted to this day. 

The eighteen members of the Academy include primarily authors of 
distinction but also linguists, historians, philologists, and explorers. 
It was stipulated in the original rules that members were never to refer 
to each other by their titles—a common practice in Sweden—but 
were to address each other as “min herre” (“Sir”). The members could 
refer to themselves as “one of the eighteen,” but they were not per- 
mitted to have any distinguishing rank among themselves. 

New members of the Academy are chosen by those who are already 
members. A vacancy occurs only upon the death of a member, as «p- 
pointments are for life. 


The function of the Academy, according to its constitution, is “to 
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THE SWEDISH ACADEMY 


AB Keportagebild 


A MEETING OF THE SWEDISH ACADEMY 


The picture, taken in 1950, shows from left to right: H. S. Nyberg, Hjalmar Gull- 

berg, Sigfrid Siwertz, Bo Bergman, Lars Birger Ekeberg, Gustaf Hellstrém, Elias 

Wessén, Anders Osterling, Sven Hedin, Per Hallstrém, Bengt Hesselman, Nils 
Ahnlund, Einar Léfstedt, and Harry Martinson. 


uphold the purity, strength and sublime character of the Swedish 
language and the sciences, particularly with regard to poetry and 
oratory, and to strive in all respects to interpret the heavenly truths.” 
A clergyman has always been a member of the Academy with the 
idea that he would interpret the “heavenly truths.” Originally there 
were two ministers among the members although the period was not 
a religious one, but this was one of the traditions which King Gustaf 
IIT adopted from the French Academy. At present there is no clergy- 
man among the membership. 

As far back as 1773, King Gustaf ITT held literary suppers to which 
he invited distinguished men of letters and other dignitaries, some of 
whom later became members of the Academy. Carl Bellman, Swe- 
den’s greatest ballad writer, was invited to these gatherings, but 
there is no record of his name ever having been mentioned for mem- 
bership in the Academy. During the reign of Gustaf III, no pro- 
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fessors were named to the Academy as the King did not wish to give 
it an intellectual atmosphere. 

At one of the first meetings of the Academy, it was decided that a 
grammar and a dictionary should be compiled. This idea too was 
borrowed from the French Academy. As the work progressed, mem- 
bers became aware of the difficulties of preparing an authoritative 
grammar and this task was set aside and work begun on the dictionary, 

The Academy’s dictionary includes words used in the Swedish lan- 
guage since 1521. Under the guidance of T. Wisén, an outstanding 
philologist, work went forward on the dictionary and the first volume 
was published in 1893. It resembles the Oxford Dictionary, started 
a few years earlier, and it comprises so far nineteen volumes, aggre- 
gating over 2,000 pages, and goes as far as the letter P. This work is 
now being carried on by a group of experts in Lund appointed by the 
Academy. 

In 1801, the Academy published the first “Vocabulary of Swedish” 
and a more complete edition came out in 1874. The projected grammar 
has never been published. 

The Swedish Academy’s Handlingar (“Proceedings’’), which in- 
clude the entrance speeches and other important speeches made by 
members at the meetings, copies of the works which have been awarded 
prizes by the Academy, theses written by the members, and biographies 
written by the members for the Academy, are published annually. 

Aside from the Nobel Prize, the Academy awards the Royal Prize, 
the Bellman Prize, the Dobloug Prize, and the Academy’s own Grand 
Prize. Both the Royal and Bellman Prizes are presented annually 
on December 20, the birthday of the Academy’s founder. The Royal 
Prize, first given by King Karl XIV Johan, is a gold medal valued 
at about $150. It was last awarded in 1952 to Algot Werin, professor 
of literature at the University of Lund. The Bellman Prize was 
founded by the famous artist Anders Zorn and is an award of ap- 
proximately $2,400, given to an outstanding poet. It was last won 
by Erik Blomberg. The Dobloug Prize, established by a Norwegian, 
is for $4,000 to be divided between Norwegian and Swedish literary 
historians. The winners last year were: Sten Selander, Swedish poet 
and critic, and Tore @rjaseter, Norwegian writer. The Academy’s 
own Grand Prize is no longer awarded regularly. 

Over the past century, the Academy has awarded, in conjunction 
with the Government, a total of 2,000,000 kronor ($400,000) in 
literary prizes within the country. Since 1901, it has devoted a great 
deal of its time and attention to selecting the winner of the Nobel 
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THE SWEDISH ACADEMY 


AB Reportagebild 


HARRY MARTINSON TAKES HIS SEAT IN THE SWEDISH ACADEMY 
From left to right: Anders Osterling, Lars Birger Ekeberg, Harry Martinson, and 
Sigfrid Siwertz. 


Prize in Literature and has thus come into world prominence. The 
Nobel award is often hotly debated since there is, of course, no definite 
yardstick to measure literary merit. The Academy’s motto is: “Genius 
and taste.” Many of the selections for the Nobel Prize have been 
criticized both in Sweden and abroad, and it has been felt that the 
Academy has not made the choice on literary merit alone but has 
sometimes been influenced by other considerations. 

Members meet every Thursday evening during seven months of the 
year, from October through April. After the business of the meet- 
ing is disposed of, the members sit down to a regular dinner which 
includes the traditional pea soup, served on Thursdays, and warm 
punch. The meetings are held in the Stock Exchange building in 
Stockholm. 

The Academy is a conservative institution. August Strindberg and 
Gustaf Fréding, considered radicals in their time, were never ad- 
mitted to it. It was a big surprise when Harry Martinson, whose educa- 
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tion consisted of only a few years of elementary schooling, was elected 
a member in 1949. 

Although each member of the Academy has a fixed seat by number, 
no importance is attached to the seating. A new member succeeds to 
a vacant number. There is a permanent secretary, elected for life, 
or until he attains the retirement age of 70. ‘The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman are elected or re-elected every six months. 

The present immortal eighteen who make up the Swedish Academy, 
with their corresponding numbers, are as follows: 

1. Lars Birger Ekeberg, Grand Marshal of the Court and former 
professor of civil law at Stockholm University. 

2. Carl Ingvar Andersson, historian. He has written what is con- 
sidered to be the best short history (one volume) of Sweden which is 
now being translated into English. He was a co-author of Introduc- 
tion to Sweden, published in English in 1949. 

8. Henrik S. Nyberg, professor of Semitic languages at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, who is considered one of the leading linguists of 
the world. 

4. Sigfrid Siwertz, novelist, short story writer, and poet. He began 
his career as a romantic bard with some similarity in style to Swin- 
burne. He preferred to confine himself to the strictness of the sonnet. 
His subjects have been usually concerned with events in and about his 
native Stockholm. By 1906, Siwertz began to devote his time to novels 
and short story writing. wo of his books have been translated into 
English: Downstream, published in London in 1922, and Goldman’s, 
seven years later. 

5. Karl Henry Olsson, professor of literature at the University 
of Stockholm, was elected to the Academy in 1952. He has distin- 
guished himself as a literary historian and his analysis of the famous 
Swedish poet Fréding is a most comprehensive study. 

6. Sten Selander, poet, literary critic, and botanist, is considered 
the successor of Carolus Linnaeus in Swedish literature. His poetic 
production is small, and his most famous poem is “Farmer Students” 
(“Bondestudenter’’) , which is known to all Swedes. But his best poems 
were written in his youth, and since then he has devoted his time more 
and more to books about nature. 

7. Hjalmar Gullberg, poet, has written in the more traditional 
lyric vein, and his poetry has a religious flavor. Last autumn, a collec- 
tion of his poems entitled ‘““Mask of Death and Garden of Pleasure” 
was published and was acclaimed by critics as the best collection of 
poems which has appeared in Sweden for many years. Two months 
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after publication, 23,000 copies of his book had been sold and it is 
high up on the best-seller list. 

8. Pir Fabian Lagerkvist, poet, novelist, playwright, and short 
story writer, winner of the Nobel Prize in 1951. In 7'he Hangman, 
published in Sweden in 1983, he foresaw the danger of the “master 
man,” the totalitarian dictator. Guest of Reality is a tragic and beauti- 
fully told tale of his childhood. In The Dwarf, New York 1945, 
Lagerkvist brings into play the forces of hatred, contempt, evil, and 
love in a historical novel about a deformed creature. He has also 
produced several volumes of verse introducing modernism into Swed- 
ish poetry. Lagerkvist has been extremely reticent about his private 
life, believing that his books are for the public but his life is his own 
concern. He shuns interviews, rarely appears in public and made 
one of his few public appearances when he received the Nobel Prize 
and read to the audience a thirty-year-old work which had never been 
published. In 1951, he published Barabbas, said to be one of his best 
works, dealing with the crucifixion of Christ. Lagerkvist has acquired 
the simplicity of greatness. He has just broken a poetical silence of 
eleven years with his new collection of poems, “Evening Land.” Here 
one finds a tired man who is almost ready to give up searching for the 
mystery of life and believes he will find peace only in death. 

9. Haimon Einar Lofstedt, professor in Roman oratory and poetry, 
is the former Rector Magnificus at the University of Lund. 

10. M. Fredrik Book, former-professor of literature at Lund Uni- 
versity, has written novels, literary histories, and short stories. A 
native of Skane, he has written mainly about the beauty of that part 
of the country: the fields, the luxuriant crops, the gardens filled with 
flowers, the lily of the valley in the woods, and the friendly nature of 
the people. 

11. Nils G. Ahnlund, historian, is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. Among his books is Gustav Adolf the Great, 
published in English in 1940. 

12. Bo Bergman, octogenarian poet and novelist. As a lyrical poet 
he has exulted in the beauties and wonders of his native Stockholm. 
After a silence of eight years, he came last autumn with a collection 
of poems, entitled ““Moments,” but his voice has changed and in his old 
age, he now looks upon Stockholm with nostalgia and sadness. 

13. Anders J. Osterling, poet, essayist, and literary critic, is the 
permanent Secretary of the Academy. He may not be a leader in the 


poetical field, but he knows beauty and his poems reveal warmth and 
humor. 
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14. Per A. Hallstrém, poet, novelist, dramatist, and short story 
writer, has been a member of the Academy for 44 years, longer than 
any other present member. His Selected Short Stories appeared jin 
New York in 1922, and another volume of short stories was published 
in London nine years later. He shows signs of having been influenced 
by Schopenhauer’s pessimism, ‘Tolstoy, and the mysticism of Conrad. 

15. Harry E. Martinson, poet and novelist, is the favorite author 
of the King and the youngest member of the Academy. His father 
died when he was six years old and his mother emigrated to America, 
leaving the children behind in Sweden. The parish found him a foster 
home among farmets and contributed the sum of five kronor—ap- 
proximately one dollar—to his annual upkeep. At fourteen he went to 
sea, traveling to Asia, Africa, and other parts of the world. In 1929 
he published his first poems, strongly influenced by Kipling. Cape 
Farewell, London 1934, is the story of his travels at sea; The Flower- 
ing Nettle, London 1936, and T'he Way Out tell of his life up to the 
age of sixteen. In 1947 he gained national prominence by winning 
the Fréding Prize, awarded for literary merit at five-year intervals. 
His latest novel The Way to Klockricke is already considered some- 
thing of a classic. It tells the story of a tramp which is said to be based 
on his own experiences. Many admirers say that Martinson has en- 
riched the Swedish language. His stories are simple and slow-moving, 
but they reveal a true depth of thought and great beauty. 

16. Elias Gustaf Adolf Wessén, linguist, is professor of Nordic 
languages at the University of Stockholm. 

17. This seat is at the present time vacant due to the recent death of 
Knut Hjalmar Leonard Hammarskjéld. He was Prime Minister 
of Sweden during the First World War and had also been Governor 
of Uppsala. He was also known for his books on international law 
and was for many years considered one of Sweden’s elder statesmen. 
He was the father of Dag Hammarskjéld, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

18. Bertil Malmberg is one of the outstanding traditional poets in 
Sweden. His verse is dominated by Platonic or patriotic song patterns, 
being influenced greatly by Schiller, Tegnér, von Heidenstam, and 
Thomas Mann, among others. It is deep, meditative, and in later years 
rather religious. 


Frederic Fleisher is an American living in Stockholm. He has written several articles 

about Swedish men of letters, has translated numerous poems from Swedish into 

English, and has also written original poems for American and English pub- 
lications. 
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A BUTTER MOLD FROM RQROS 


Wood-carving: Norway’s Native Art 


By Sonya Lorrness Evans 


OOD-CARVING is sometimes the art of a gifted indi- 

vidual, sometimes an art of the people. Often, in a country 

of forests, it is both. Nowhere is this more truly evident than 
in Norway. Here it is a proud and manly craft, a craft worthy of a 
viking’s skill, a national expressive medium. And what an honest 
medium it is for an art of primitive strength, an art that displays the 
vigor of an active people! The Norwegians have indeed been endowed 
with a generous and prevalent talent for wood arts, and wood-carving 
is among them an art that can claim great traditions. The carving of 
wood as an ornamental art can be seen in the works of peasant and 
trained craftsman alike, in wide diversity, in a wealth of production, 
throughout the provinces of Norway. 

Down through the centuries Norway has made major contributions 
to the art of wood-carving. In no other country, if we may speak in 
superlatives, can be found anything quite like the carving seen in the 
viking ships. Nowhere else can be found the exotic carving in wood 
that ornaments the doors of Norway’s unique stave churches, or the 
splendid baroque cupboards that are the showpieces from 17th and 
18th-century Norwegian farmhouses. Nor today can one see anywhere 
else contemporary carving that will compare with the sculptured wood 
figures from Norwegian folk tales that are a part of the magnificent 
ornamentation of Oslo’s Town Hall. 

Wood is a natural material for the artistic talents of the Norwegian 
people. It has always been readily accessible, standing in great abun- 
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dance in the mountain forests. The carving of wood as a specific and 
highly developed art in Norway was the simple outgrowth of famili- 
arity with wood as a servant in daily living. Wood was the primary 
material for practical use and the most important medium for decora- 
tion. And in the chiseling and carving of wood in an ornamental way, 
the Norwegian craftsman found a natural challenge. Where a surface 
appeared to be significant, it was filled with ornamental carving exe- 
cuted with a most exacting sense of proportion, of form and compo- 
sition. Out of this keen sense of design combined with mysticism, 
extravagance, and an imaginative use of wood as an art medium, has 
sprung Norway’s unusually beautiful carving. 

Wood-carving flowered during three periods in Norwegian history: 
The viking, the mediaeval, and the baroque. Each of these eras pro- 
duced a wood-carving of the highest artistic level. 


In the decoration of the finest viking ship yet excavated, the Oseberg 
Ship, one immediately recognizes its outstanding embellishment: rich 
and significant wood-carving. In this regal vessel, created for a Nor- 
wegian queen of the ninth century for pleasure sailing on the fjord, artis- 
tic motifs reflect the dominant mood of viking times: the awe of nature. 

For animal ornamentation is the chief motif of viking carving. It 
is first apparent in the spiraled dragon heads that roll up in dramatic 
terminal figureheads at either end of the Oseberg Ship. Here, at prow 
and stern, the vikings proclaimed the fearless pride of the conqueror 
in one of the most artistic symbols of the Viking Age. Each figure- 
head is a beautiful example of decorative detail as a part of a magnifi- 
cent whole. 

- Along the curve of the keel, serpent forms intertwine in a wide 
decorative band. Again the artistic conception of the beauty of the ship 
is never lost; every detail submits to it; the entire effect is bold, dra- 
matic, and inclusive. 

Viking ship carving finds its ultimate expression, however, in the 
equipment of the interior: here on carts and sleds are found carved 
posts of animal heads that are by far the most beautiful work extant 
from the viking era. These posts, each a shapely serpent’s head, are 
wreathed in a maze of serpent and dragon carving. A wealth of carv- 
ing interlaces and intertwines around the heads in an almost magical 
complexity of design, rising in what seems to be an almost irrepressible 
well of animal figures, and enveloping the posts completely. 

Sometimes the animal ornament is executed freely, although always 
in rhythmic sequence, in a continuous thread of winding limbs and 
fantastic animal heads. Often it is stretched in a net of squares or 
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WOOD-CARVING: NORWAY’S NATIVE ART 


A CARVED SLED FOUND IN THE OSEBERG SHIP 


diamonds, in medallions and bands. In these posts, executed in a style 
termed “baroque master” by art historians, the braiding of motifs 
becomes extremely complicated. The heavy barbaric effect of these 
animal-headed posts was sometimes greatly heightened by a rich use 
of silver nails. 

Nordic animal ornamentation is not an isolated phenomenon. Its 
roots lie in the glittering soil of Eastern mysticism. The rhythmic 
braiding together of animal forms, the leading principle in viking art, 
was also a principle in Byzantine and Italian art. However, both in 
detail and in total effect, viking carving possesses a wholly independent 
Nordic character. There is a peculiar attraction in the shifting maze 
of animal design, and in this aimed indecisiveness, maintained with a 
distinct rhythm, one finds the artistic strength of viking art. 


Out of mediaeval times comes also Norway’s most enviable contri- 
bution to the field of wood-carving—the portal carving of her stave 
churches. These strange timber churches, built with one roof pyramid- 
ing over another, appeared in the remote provinces of Norway just 
after 1000 a.p. These were then the centers of worship—and of art. 
Though the interiors were comparatively simple, a wood-carving of 
unusual mediaeval magnificence surrounds the entrance doors. 

Animal motifs, the rich heritage from the viking era, now burst 
into an extravanganza of mediaeval splendor. The portals grow richer 
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and richer with the ad- 
dition of romanesque 
motifs, until the roman- 
esque leaf and vine, and 
ornamental romanesque 
bands, skillfully woven 
together, grow over the 
church doors with almost 
tropical luxuriance. 
Nearly all details of 
the portal carving are 
of foreign origin. The 
winged dragon, a favor- 
ite motif, derives from 
the East, as do the her- 
aldic symbols of the lion 
and the eagle. The orna- 
mental bands are an in- 
heritance from Greek 
and Roman art. Influ- 
ence of Egyptian design 
is seen in Norwegian 
romanesque carving as is 
that of Persian art. But 
= as in viking carving the 


SD unanies Official Photo No. 4041 ° ° = 
CARVED POST FROM A CART FOUND IN motifs, interpreted by a 


THE OSEBERG SHIP remote Norwegian peo- 
ple, have new substance; 
the result is a distinctive Norwegian style. 

Most notable of the mediaeval portals are the Urnes church portals 
of 1060 a.p. and the Hylestad portals of 1200 a.p. In the Urnes portals, 
the final monument of the viking era, slender, four-footed animals rise 
in a soft and supple curving of line on either side of the church door. 
The lively interplay of animal forms heralds the splendid use of this 
motif in romanesque carving. 

The awesome natural surroundings in Norway and the vivid folk- 
lore of mediaeval times are also seen in the portal carving. This is 
graphically illustrated in the Hylestad portals. These, the richest of all 
the portals, are carved with scenes from the mediaeval sagas. Here the 
deeds of Sigurd Fafnirsbane are carved in figures and ornaments that 
blend together in the most splendid decorative work of the Middle Ages. 

In the interiors of the mediaeval churches, carving for the most part 
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was reserved for rich effects in furniture. Church chairs and benches, 
however, are elaborately carved, teeming with leaf and animal orna- 
ments. The Tydal chair of the high Middle Ages, the best chair of 
this period, shows this in a masterful portrayal of Biblical Psalms. 
On the back can be seen two dragons, serpents, figures of men, leaf 
and geometric ornamentation. On the side one sees panthers, serpents, 
dragons, and romanesque foliage. Underneath appear a centaur, drag- 
ons, and leaf ornamentation. Numerous variations of band and braided 
ornaments also decorate the Tydal chair. Chair posts are carved as 
winged serpents. Thus, in one elaborate church chair can be seen the 
mediaeval traditions in Norwegian wood-carving—animal motifs, the 
braided band, and the romanesque vine. These motifs were favored 
far into the 1600's. 


In the early peasant interiors, heavy log beams and walls were left un- 
touched and a rustic 


charm prevailed indoors, 
much as in our mountain 
vabins of today. Carving 
appeared in the furnish- 
ings, however, and in the 
domain of small arts, 
decoration was lavish. 
Heavy chairs hollowed 
from a single log which 
sat near the open hearth 
were decorated with al- 
most naive simplicity. 
Quaint rows of rounded 
peasant figures were of- 
ten flatly carved in a 
panel around the solid 
base of the log chairs, 
while tooth-edged carv- 
ing, the Gothic wedge- 
cut, appeared often in 
uneven geometric rows 
around the base. This 
simple addition of design ae 


seems surprisingly deco- A MEDIAEVAL CHURCH DOOR WITH 
rative in the early peas- ROMANESQUE CARVING 
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ant houses, and stands out in the darkened interior with striking effect, 
Wedge-cut edged the shelves and moulding of open floor cupboards, 
and appeared frequently on domestic articles. Gothic motifs—the 
Gothic rose, the cloverleaf, and the curious knotted effects of Gothic 
carving—also were used in decorating the early interior. Geometric 
motifs, with magic-motif significance, were often carved on chests for 
valuables. High-backed benches, the seats of honor in the early peasant 
houses, were ornate with ornamental scenes from mediaeval folk songs, 
folk books, or Biblical motifs of the Reformation. 
Most attractive of the domestic articles, occupying a permanent 
place on the long peasant table, were the drinking bowls in the shape 
of birds. Carved of one piece of 
wood, the large host bowls were 
in the form of a rooster or a hen. 
When brimming with beer or 
ale, smaller birds, each called a 
“beer goose,” were floated in the 
bigger bowl. The guests drank 
from the smaller birds. 

One of the most amusing 
drinking bowls was the jealousy 
bowl. This was a ring-shaped 
bowl, with handles, carved of 
one block of wood. The round 
opening in the center permitted 
the Norwegian peasant to see 
through the bowl] while drink- 
ing, the purpose being that he 
could not only watch out for 
deceitful blows, but also watch 
his wife or sweetheart so that 
she would not shift her glance 
to another. 

In a search for provincial 
carving designs, the wooden 
stamps of this era provide a 
most rewarding diversity in 
peasant design. One of these, 
the carved wooden stamp used 
to decorate the skin side of fur 

4 BAROQUE CUPBOARD WITH bed covers, appears with figures 
CARVED ROSE-PAINTING of animals and birds, flowers, 
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leaves and other patterns 
taken from nature, or 
geometric motifs, such as 
a crossed spiral, a pointed 
heart, and the intricate 
patterns of snowflakes. 
Scenes from the village 
are also included, a rider 
on his horse being most 
often favored. 
As varied and charm- 
ing are the designs carved 
out in four-sided, lidded 
butter molds. Each panel 
of the mold is carved 
with a different scene or 
figure; when open, the 
panels thus offer a mini- 
ature stage setting of 
four different peasant 
scenes. 
Richest of all in carv- 
ing detail was the wooden 
pressing iron. A_ long, 
flat wooden article with A WINGED CHAIR FROM VALDRES 
a carved handle, the 
wooden iron presented just that problem in which the Norwegian 
craftsmen most enjoyed practicing his skill: a set, confined area to be 
filled in with design. The handle was almost always executed in a 
supple, elongated form of a horse, fitting the palm of the hand; this 
was smooth and rather free and abstract in its conception. The ornate 
strip of carving that appeared across the face of the rectangular iron, 
however, frequently ranks with the finest in classic Norse carving. 
This is particularly true in the wooden irons of the baroque period; 
the beautiful scrolls of the acanthus vine enrich these wooden irons in 
unending variety, each lovelier than the last. 
Masterful craftsmanship is also displayed in Norwegian chip-carving. 
Exacting geometric designs of chip-carving appeared on round wooden 
traveling boxes, chests, and ornamental cupboard doors. 


Gudbrandsdal and Telemark are considered the two provinces rich- 
est in Norwegian peasant wood-carving. The best examples of this art 
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come from the valleys 
of these provinces and 
date from the 1750’s 
when the baroque vine 
appeared. 

The interior of the 
peasant farmhouse had 
by then changed consid- 
erably. Hewn planks had 
replaced the log walls, 
giving a greater sense of 
refinement to the inte- 
rior. With the introduc- 
tion of rich painting and 
carving, we now see the 
crystallization of Nor- 

— wegian décor. 

GEOMETRIC CHIP CARVING ON A In the 1800's, a gen- 

CUPBOARD FROM VALDRES eral flowering time for 

all culture in Norway, 

the carved cupboard became the pride of the provincial farmhouse. The 

baroque cupboards are of splendid height, beautifully proportioned. 

Elaborate carving and painting appear over the entire exterior, anda 
carved moulding often appears across the top. 

Motifs here definitely show a sensitivity toward European art move- 
ments, the predominant motif being the acanthus leaf, executed in bold 
and luxuriant feather-brush strokes. This leaf work is richest and most 
individual in Gudbrandsdal. Here the cupboards of Ola Skjaak area 
monumental tribute to Gudbrandsdal art history. Beautifully designed 
and executed, lavishly chiseled in baroque leaf work, the Skjaak cup- 
boards are evidence of a powerful and decorative style, full of spirit 
and vigor. 

In one of the finest baroque farmhouses, from Bj¢grnstad in Gud- 
brandsdal, now to be seen in the outdoor museum at Lillehammer, 
pierced carving decorates not only the cupboards of all descriptions, 
but also appears as a crown over the door, and as a lacy carving 
edging high wall shelves. 

In Gudbrandsdal, peasant carving reached an artistic level otherwise 
achieved only in the mediaeval church portals. This extraordinary gift 
in the carving art is revealed both in the peasant interior and in the pro- 
vincial churches. The work of the foremost Gudbrandsdal carver, 
Jakob Klukstad, is found in the famous pulpits of these churches. 
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WOOD-CARVING: NORWAY’S NATIVE ART 


O. Vering 
AN OLD LOFT FROM TELEMARK 


‘Klukstad was Norway’s greatest craftsman in leaf carving. In his 
masterwork, the pulpit in Hedal Church in Gudbrandsdal, the acanthus 
vine appears in bold and striking relief, in all of its pompous floral 
splendor. The pulpits have a magnificent effect in the church environ- 
ment and possess details of the greatest beauty. Like the baroque 
cupboards, the pulpits were painted in rich, heraldic colors. 

In Telemark, rococo motifs predominated in wood-carving. The 
elegance of the rococo curve and the exquisite mussel shell appeared 
in a refined, low-relief carving in the interior decoration. Character- 
istic also of Telemark carving were spiral and vine ornaments, flatly 
carved on two planes. These ornaments possess liveliness and move- 
ment, and in the 1700’s, with the addition of the baroque vine, Tele- 
mark carving became rich, vigorous, and festive. This Telemark carv- 
ing was also painted, and here we find again what is known as the 
carved “rose-painting” of Norway’s provinces. 

A third province leading in wood-carving, Setesdal, produced a 
totally different style. Romanesque motifs predominate here, in com- 
bination with geometric ornaments, with an altogether different effect. 


Peasant architecture in Norway also reflects the wide-spread local 
talent for wood-carving. The beautiful old farmhouses of Gudbrands- 
da! and Telemark are truly rich in exterior carving. This architectural 
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carving can be seen at its 
best in the favorite two- 
storied building called 
the loft (“‘stabbur’”’). The 
loft rises on a foundation 
of posts, its protruding 
upper story surrounded 
on three sides by an ele- 
gant, open balcony. A 
gable facade, ornamental 
corner posts, and decora- 
tive planks, give this 
lovely building, which 
was the pride of every 
farm, an almost story- 
like quality. 

The gables and wind- 
sticks are intricately 
carved; the rich  balco- 
nies look out across the 


countryside with easy ele- 
gance, rhythmic pierced 
carving appearing the 
Kostich Photos lengthof the balcony rail. 


“THE NORNS WATERING YGGDRASIL” : tps irs t 
§ 
WOOD SCULPTURE BY DAGFIN Still more striking effec 


WERENSKIOLD IN THE OSLO TOWN HALL are attained by wood- 
carving on gallery posts 
and window arcades, and by rich leaf decoration. 

Most beautiful of all are the Gudbrandsdal lofts of which the one 
at Midb¢ is a fine example. A wealth of carving and bold deep model- 
ing of the acanthus spray appear here in richly diversified detail, exe- 
cuted with splendid rhythmic movement. Carved portals and corner 
posts lend tremendous effect to the character of one of Telemark’s 
finest buildings, the beautiful loft at Rauland. 

On the great farms, these beautiful, showy buildings were the houses 
reserved for guests, and also served as storage rooms for jewels, valu- 
ables, woven hangings, bridal chests, and other property. The lofts are 
today not only interesting relics of previous times, strong with the 
mood of another day, but in their rich ornamentation are witness to a 
highly developed individuality in the wood-carving art. 

In contemporary wood-carving Norway has found one of her most 
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tits | gifted artists, Dagfin Werenskiold. His wood sculptures, portraying 
two- [§ favorite Norwegian folk tales, in the new Town Hall of Oslo, are 
alled {§ hailed by some critics abroad as being the outstanding decoration of 
The this famous public building, with all of its rich and versatile works of 
ition | art. Werenskiold has fixed these legendary figures, as long as wood en- 
ding dures, in a carving so boldly conceived and so dramatically executed that 
nded he has not only created a new and magnificent form in wood art but 
. ele- has graphically captured the national spirit of Norwegian tempera- 

A ment as well. The sculptures of Dagfin Werenskiold are indeed ex- 
ental pressive of one of the most vigorous and imaginative talents in the art 
cora- of our time. 


this 
: Sonya Loftness Evans is an American free-lance writer and an authority on Scan- 
vhich dinavian arts and crafts. In 1948-49 she was an ASF Fellow to Norway where she 
: made a study of Norwegian decorative art. 
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s the 
v ele- By Vicror EMANUEL Breck 
erced 
- the HEN we are one: when man has learned at last 
veil \) \ The boon and glory of true brotherhood, 
fects The blessedness of seeking others’ good, 
With war and selfishness and hatred past ; 
When life in kindliness and love is cast, 
And service is an adage understood, 
And man views man in sympathetic mood, 
e one That spans the gulf of creed and color vast; 
10del- 
,exe & Then may we dare to think: Now soon will come 
orner Millenniums dreamt of by the seers of old; 
nark’s Then tho’ this earth in death grows bleak and cold, 
: The universe shall grant another home ; 
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—— Man will have ripened for his rightful sphere. 
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THE EINAR JONSSON MUSEUM 


Einar Jonsson 


‘By Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


RT LOVERS differ in their estimates of the Icelandic sculptor 
Einar Jonsson. Mrs. Lucius Boomer considered him the 
world’s greatest living sculptor. The British poet Louis Mac- 

neice thought him the very worst. Perhaps Macneice, like some 
others, believed that Jonsson was born a poet who chose the wrong 
medium for his art. There are those who rate him a high place next 
after Carl Milles. 

The paintings of Jonsson, on the other hand, little known outside 
Iceland, are surely, in their genre, unsurpassed. Was there ever a 
more colorful and exalted conception of the Christ than Jénsson’s 
Jesus uplifted over the blue dome of Earth? This composition in rich 
gold, white, blue, and red was reproduced one Christmas on the cover 
of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEw. “Come unto me all ye who 
are weary!” 

All things considered, Jénsson is unique in the world of art. If he 
had any prototypes they were the symbolic artists of ancient Egypt. 
But Joénsson’s nearest spiritual relative is William Blake. For an 
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EINAR JONSSON 


Vigjus Sigurgeirsson 


EINAR JONSSON 


equivalent to Jonsson’s “Dance” or “The Lamp” one has to go back 
to the age of Tut-Ankh-Amen, and only William Blake could have 
appreciated the unlimited fantasy and riot of color in Jénsson’s paint- 
Ings “The First Hymn of Praise” and “Spring Dream.” 

lo the American troops encamped in Iceland during the last war 
the Jonsson Museum was a greater wonder than even the voleanoes 
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“SLEEP” 


that rise above the glaciers. Architecturally the building seems quite 
fantastic compared with the one-man Thorvaldsen gallery in Copen- 
hagen. 

In America there are four important works of Jénsson: the terra- 


cotta reproduction of Jénsson’s “The Troll and the Maiden’”—which : 
he calls “Dawn’’—that the American Minister to Denmark gave Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt in 1908; his bronze statue of Thorfinn Kar!l- ( 
sefni erected in Fairmont Park in Philadelphia in 1920; and two 
bronze bas-reliefs that he gave the writer—“The Hermit of the At- 
lantic” and the medallion “Henry Leach.” 

The international art critic Christian Brinton pronounced ‘“Thor- 1 


finn” to be the best statue in the city of Philadelphia. Its design is 












EINAR JONSSON 


AS ee ete dil nnn a inl rel baad in a nT” ill 





quite 
pen- 
, “PRAYER” 
erra- | 
thich triangular and the vestments and axe are the correct accoutrement of 
Pres- the time 1007 a.D., when Karlsefni explored the American coast. Not 
<arl- only is the courage of the intrepid Icelanders exemplified in this 
two statue but their intelligence also, as contrasted with the stubborn 
, At- stockiness of some statues of Leif Ericson. 
“The Hermit of the Atlantic” reveals a saga scribe writing on an 

 hor- island rock in the Atlantic midway between an Indian on his bison 


on Is and Europa on her bull. 
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Vigfts Sigurgeirsson 


“CHRISTUS” 









EINAR JONSSON 





“THE KING OF THULE” 


Mrs. Lucius Boomer wished to have marble replicas of some of 
Jdénsson’s large symbolic pieces that are still in plaster presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. She raised funds 
for that purpose, which had the approval of Robert de Forest, presi- 
dent of the Museum and of the American Federation of Arts. But 
Mr. de Forest died, and the plan was dropped. 

Einar Joénsson has written several books in Icelandic, and there are 
several books about him in English—all now unhappily out of print. 
The illustrations in this little article are not those of his major pieces 
but of more recent sculpture. 

Einar Jonsson is a lonely son of primitive Icelandic nature. He told 
me once that he feels more lonely in a crowded room than lost in a 
field or a forest. In Iceland he loves the cries of the mountain birds 
and the profound silences of the valleys. He looks up at the basaltic 
cliffs that rise like some gigantic organ and he realizes the eternal 
contest for power between those rival giants Ice and Fire. It is Fire 
that triumphs. “The Land of Fire” would be a better name for Ice- 
land, Jénsson thinks, than Ultima Thule. 








Isak Dinesen, a Modern Aristocrat 


By Boércr Gepsé MAapsEN 


“But could you not, Mira,” Lincoln 
asked. ‘make a terrible tale about 
poverty and unpopularity?” 

“No,” said the story-teller proudly, 
“that is not the sort of story which 
Mira Jama tells.’”* 


N 1934 an unknown writer, Isak 
ices published in New York a 

volume of stories entitled Seven 
Gothic Tales. In spite of its esoteric 
nature, the book had a surprisingly 
great success, and readers were eager 
to learn something about the elusive 
Isak Dinesen. After much arduous de- 
tective work, it was revealed that the 
author was the Danish Baroness Karen 
Blixen, born in Rungsted, Denmark, in 
1885 as the daughter of Captain A. 
W. Dinesen, the author of Boganis’ 
hunting letters. Seven Gothic Tales 
appeared in 1935 in a Danish version 
as Syo Fantastiske Fortellinger, and 
the following years saw the publica- 
tion of Out of Africa (1938), which 
describes Karen Blixen’s stay in Ken- 
ya, Africa, from 1914 to 1931; and 
Winter’s Tales (1942). (Immediately 
after its publication, in 1944, under 
the pseudonym Pierre Andrézel, the 
novel Gengaldelsens Veje, English ver- 
sion The Angelic Avengers, 1946, was 
attributed to Karen Blixen by a Dan- 
ish critic; but in a letter to the Danish 
newspaper Politiken October, 1944, 
she denied, in a somewhat roundabout 
manner, being the author of the book, 
which she called “an entertaining novel 
without artistic pretensions.” In spite 


of certain similarities to the Blixen 
style and thought, this apocryphal 
novel is a slight performance and very 
inferior to the three other distin- 
guished works.). The two volumes of 
tales and the autobiographical Out of 
Africa were published in New York 
and Copenhagen in original editions in 
English and Danish respectively. The 
author writes the two languages with 
equal mastery, although an occasional 
Anglicism may be found in her Danish. 
Karen Blixen occupies a fairly iso- 
lated position in modern fiction. Prac- 
tically all her work is frankly aesthetic 
and retrospective, with no interest in 
contemporary social and political is- 
sues ; whereas most other recent short- 
story writers, if they do not always 
look ahead, at least attempt to ac- 
climatize themselves to their political 
environment. The modern storyteller 
that resembles her most is probably 
Virginia Woolf, who, significantly, did 
not feel at home in the atomic age. 
Contrary to expectation, one finds 
few traces of African profusion in the 
Blixen tales; the author’s mind is es- 
sentially classical, much as it is in- 
trigued by modern romantic possibili- 
ties. Karen Blixen understands and 
sympathizes with extreme attitudes; 
the correct in-between does not interest 
her. Her characters are invariably the 
elect ones or the very lowly ones; the 
unromantic bourgeoisie receives scant 
attention. The implication in most of 
the tales seems to be that in order to 


1Isak Dinesen, Seven Gothic Tales, p. 275. 
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KAREN BLIXEN 


lend dignity to the comedy of life, one 
must either, preferably, cultivate the 
aristocratic virtues (to ride, to shoot 
with the bow, and to speak the truth) 
or accept with courage and humility 
the hardships and sufferings of one’s 
limited existence. In Sorrow Acre’ the 
old nobleman and the peasant woman 
are on the same level of dignity and 
strength of will; he dares her to per- 
form an unusual act, and she proves 
herself his equal. Each is necessary to 
the existence of the other; taken to- 
gether they form the axis around 
which an unbanal world revolves. 
Karen Blixen’s noblemen are a dy- 
ing race; they realize this themselves 
and try to disappear gracefully. That 
which makes them so markedly differ- 
ent from similar vanishing people in 
contemporary fiction is the way in 
which the author succeeds in investing 
them with a disturbing, hectic exoti- 
cism and the famous pourriture noble. 
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The first element may be due to the 
influence of the African world on her 
writing, and the second to her partial 
affinity with a modern decadent classic 
like Baudelaire, whom she admires and 
often quotes. In The Supper at Elsi- 
nore, for instance, she plays daringly 
and most skilfully with the difficult 
incest motif. In the characteristic 
Blixen half light of this tale, the read- 
er never quite realizes whether the for- 
bidden impulse has been obeyed or kept 
within correct bounds of 
half-seriously the 
author refers to the two sisters De 
Coninck “the 


the more 
wishful thinking 





and their brother as 
vicious circle.’ 

Nor is the famous Freudian Sehn- 
sucht-nach-dem-T ode absent 


from the self-destructive philosophies 


motif 


of her eloquent characters, though 
mitigated, occasionally, by the de- 
tached Blixen humor. Like a true aris- 
tocrat, Boris in The Monkey wishes 
that he could see his beloved Athena 
Hopballehus in the skeleton, stripped 
of all the unnecessary, obtrusive, vul- 
gar flesh—‘Many human relations,” 
he reflects, “would be infinitely easier 
if they could be carried out in the 
bones only.”* The same death-drive 
theme is found in The Dreamers, but 
as we shall see, it there receives seri- 
ous and deeply tragic treatment. 

It is their sense of humor, their cour- 
age, and their 
make the graceful Blixen people ex- 


articulateness which 


ceptional and worthwhile acquaint- 

ances. Their creator is perhaps the 

wittiest and most civilized woman writ- 

ing short stories today. Throw her 
2 Winter's Tales, p. 27. 


3 Seven Gothic Tales, p. 268. 
4 Ibid., p. 146. 
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peripatetic characters out from any 
height, they will always land on their 
feet, ever prepared to utter reflective 
epigrams and philosophical bons mots. 
A quotation from The Deluge at Nor- 
derney may serve as a typical example 
of her Voltairian wit. When asked by 
Miss Malin if he believes in the fall of 
man, the Cardinal in this tale answers 
the following: 

“T am convinced that there has been 
a fall, but I do not hold that it is man 
who has fallen. I believe that there has 
been a fall of the divinity. We are now 
serving an inferior dynasty of heaven 

.. no human being with a feeling for 
greatness can possibly believe that the 
God who created the stars, the sea, and 
the desert, the poet Homer and the 
giraffe, is the same God who is now 
making, and upholding, the King of 
Belgium, the Poetical School of Schwa- 
ben, and the moral ideas of our day. 
We two may at last speak about it. 
We are now serving a Louis Philippe, 
much as the King of France is a bour- 
geois King.’” 

Tragedy may visit this distinguished 
world, but sordidness and squalor 
never do. It is as if the vulgar aspects 
of life have shown the good grace to 
steer clear of her dignified rock. Mis- 
ery, when it does overtake her charac- 
ters, usually has the discretion to ap- 
pear in the noble garb of classical 
unhappiness, i.e. devoid of inappro- 
priately realistic elements. Her people 
are frequently unhappy, admittedly, 
but why? They are unhappy because 
life has no meaning, because the world 
is too unelegant for their refined tastes 
or too unromantic for their extrava- 
gant desires, because they are too 


witty to be edified by a prosaic, work- 
ing-day environment. 

All this, however, makes for aristo- 
cratic consistency, and if the charac- 
ters of Seven Gothic Tales and Win- 
ter’s Tales are anything they are 


consistent. An opportunity to avoid a 
looming catastrophe and to return to 
the secure life of the bourgeois is 
turned down with contempt, as in Peter 
and Rosa® where the boy and the girl 
prefer death on the icefloe to blighting 
life with unimaginative relatives. In 
The Heroine’ Madame Heloise, a pro- 
fessional Parisian burlesque queen, re- 
fuses to comply with the licentious de- 
mands of a German officer, although 
she can save her own life and the lives 
of her French companions by doing so. 
What she can give freely she will give. 
She cannot be forced to do anything. 
A last example of this uncompromis- 
ing attitude may be furnished by the 
boy Jens in The Dreaming Child*® who 
completely disregards reality and dies 
when his foster parents fail to live up 
to the magnificence of his dreams. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
bolder characters carry their fastidi- 
ous eclecticism so far that they insist 
that “the half is more than the whole.” 
This paradox is often descanted upon, 
for instance in The Invincible Slave- 
Owners, where an old general is com- 
menting on the strange phenomenon 
that a young, newly-married nobleman 
prefers dancing in public with his wife 
to staying at home with her; pro- 
claims the general: 

“Some people hold that dancing is 
the foretaste or the substitute of love- 

5 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

6 Winter’s Tales, p. 249. 


7 Ibid., p. 69. 
8 Ibid., p. 153. 
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making. Mark you, it may well be said 
to be the essence of it. The half is more 
than the whole. But it will be so... 
solely to the aristocratic mind. The 
bourgeois might come here from van- 
ity. A young peasant and his wife 
after the first waltz would exchange 
the ballroom for the hayloft.’” 

This is an attitude that reminds the 
reader vaguely of those two scornful, 
aristocratic women in the modern 
Scandinavian drama, Miss Julia and 
Hedda Gabler, who insisted that preg- 
nancy is vulgar. 

In Karen Blixen’s interpretation of 
nature we find the same preferences as 
in her analyses of people. As she ad- 
mires proud, self-respecting individuals 
who adhere to a definite philosophy, 
so she is impressed by the “proud” ir- 
reducible phenomena in the cosmos: 


' she loves the desert, the stars, and the 


sea. Morten De Coninck in The Sup- 
per at Elsinore has some very pro- 
found and aristocratic things to say 
about man in the universe: 

“T thought: we have been amateurs 
in saying no, little sisters. But God 
can say no. Good God, how he can say 
no. We think that he can go on no 
longer, not even he. But he goes on, 
and says no once more. ... And now I 
kept thinking upon it. I thought of 
those great, pure, and beautiful 
things which say no to us. For why 
should they say yes to us, and tolerate 
our insipid caresses? Those who say 
yes, we get them under us, and we ruin 
them and leave them, and find when 
we have left them that they have made 
us sick. The earth says yes to our 
schemes and our work, but the sea 
says no; and we, we love the sea ever. 
And to hear God say no, in the still- 
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ness, in his own voice, that to us is 
very good. The starry sky came up, 
there, and said no to me as well. Like 
a noble, proud woman.”*° 

Similarly, during her stay in Africa, 
she was, of course, impressed by the 
Ngong mountains, the lions, the ele- 
phants, and the aloof Masai Negroes, 
a sterile, vanishing race, but great 
hunters and warriors. In Out of Africa 
we find stimulating hymns in praise of 
“singing wine” and lion hunting (com- 
pared with which the descriptions of a 
Hemingway seem strangely heavy- 
footed). Occasionally an African ele- 
ment is slipped effectively into a 
Gothic tale of entirely different set- 
ting, as in T'he Monkey when the Prior- 
ess gives her witty and instructive dis- 
course on the difference between “the 
ferocious African elephant and the 
domesticated Indian beast,” a sally 
which she winds up by announcing 
epigrammatically: “Such as Africa 
always frightens Asia.”** 

In Kenya Karen Blixen apparently 
also profited by her association with 
British friends like Hugh Martin, 
Berkeley Cole, and Denys Finch-Hat- 
ton. These voluntary exiles seem to 
have felt more or less dépaysés every- 
where except on the Blixen farm, which 
became their only congenial refuge 
from a modern world indifferent to 
their obsolete social graces. It is ex- 
tremely likely that these kindred spirits 
served as models for some of the self- 
analytical aristocrats in Seven Gothic 
Tales and Winter’s Tales. 

Closely related to the mentality of 

9 Ibid., p. 138. 


10 Seven Gothic Tales, p. 267. 
11 Tbid., p. 147. 
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the aristocrat is the temperament of 
the dreamer ; both are today social mis- 
fits, both anachronistic romantics. 
Practically all the memorable Blixen 
figures belong to one category or the 
other. Unlike most similar characters 
in contemporary fiction, her dreamers 
do not apologize for their existence. 
They have the courage of their “con- 
victions.” The tale that gives the 
author’s deepest reading of the psy- 
chology of the dreamer is The Dream- 
ers in Seven Gothic Tales. It is the sad 
and beautiful story of the famous 
singer Pellegrina Leoni who loses her 
voice by an accident and after that is 
not able to accept her own personality 
and live with it from day to day. In 
order to escape herself she adopts one 
new part, or mask, after the other. “Be 
many people,” as she tells a friend. 
Now she is a prostitute in one city, 
now a pious lady in another; then 
again a revolutionary hatmaker spend- 
ing her leisure hours on the barricades. 
All is in vain; only death sets her free 
at last. But perhaps the briefest ex- 
pression of the philosophy of this 
strangely moving tale is to be found in 


a speech by the storyteller Mira in the 
beginning : 

“You know, Tembu, that if, in plant- 
ing a coffee tree, you bend the taproot, 
that tree will start, after a little time, 
to put out a multitude of small delicate 
roots near the surface. That tree will 
never thrive, nor bear fruit, but it will 
flower more richly than the others.— 
Those fine roots are the dreams of the 
tree. As it puts them out, it need no 
longer think of its bent taproot. It 
keeps alive by them—a little, not very 
long. Or you can say that it dies by 
them, if you like. For really, dreaming 
is the well-mannered people’s way of 
committing suicide.”** 

This short tale within the tale about 
the coffee tree with the bent taproot 
may be regarded as a parable about 
the typical Blixen aristocrat-dreamer. 
The application holds even in the di- 
mension of time, so that the dying, 
dreaming tree becomes the symbol not 
only of vanishing individuals, but of a 
class, a philosophy, and perhaps, in 
view of recent political and social de- 
velopments, of a whole generation. 


12 Ibid., p. 277. 


Borge Gedsg Madsen has taught literature and languages at the Universities of 


Utah and Minnesota. 
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THE TOWN HALL AND THE CAPITOL 


‘Children in the Woods’’ 


By ArRwNeE S. 


T was a date of some historical 

importance to the little Maine vil- 

lage of New Sweden when Mrs. 
Agnes Anderson passed away on 
March 1, 1949. For she was the last 
of the original settlers from Sweden 
who arrived in the wild woods at noon 
on July 23, 1870, to establish a Swed- 
ish community in the new world. Her 
father, Captain N. P. Clase, was the 
agent for this colony and served as its 
first postmaster. 

Behind the names of Agnes Ander- 
son and her father is a story of dili- 
gence, perseverance, and thrift well 
worthy of recording. The State of 
Maine in 1870 had forests in abun- 
dance, but was all too thinly popu- 
lated when Hon. W. W. Thomas, mem- 
ber of the state legislature, proposed 
that realistic efforts be made to attract 
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more people to his state. He had in 
mind particularly immigrants from 
Sweden who had a good reputation for 
being hard workers and frugal. Be- 
cause Thomas had served as Minister 
to Sweden he was designated to realize 
the plans drawn up. 

It seemed like an enormous under- 
taking to prevail upon people of an- 
other country to pull up their stakes 
and change their habitat, but the pio- 
neering spirit and hopes for better liv- 
ing imbued many with the desire to ac- 
cept the promise of one hundred acres 
of land in return for settling in Maine. 
Only skilled craftsmen and respectable 
citizens were accepted, and a down 
payment of fifty dollars was required 
as a pledge and to pay traveling ex- 
penses. 

The group left Sweden on July 2, 
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A LOG CABIN IN NEW SWEDEN, ORIGINALLY USED 


AS LIVING QUARTERS 


1870, and reached Halifax on the 
steamship City of Antwerp of the In- 
man Line July 13. Swedish immigrants 
were not usually met with in those 
days, and no hotel or boarding house 
would open its doors to them. Instead, 
the colonists found shelter for their 
first night on this continent in a large, 
vacant warehouse placed at their dis- 
posal by the agents of the steamship 
line. Using teams and carts as their 
means of transportation the group 
journeyed across the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia, over the Bay of Fundy 
to the city of St. John, then by steamer 
to Fredericton, capital of New Bruns- 
wick, continuing to Tobique Landing, 
where they obtained lodging in a 
farmer’s barn. At Fort Fairfield, 
Maine, the party was greeted with a 
gun salute and a reception committee, 
and at Caribou, Maine, they were wel- 
comed by some five hundred Maine citi- 
zens and a brass band. At noon on 
Saturday, July 23, 1870, the group of 
immigrants had reached their promised 


land. There in the wilderness, Minister 
Thomas and his group descended from 
their wagon train, devoutly thanked 
God for a safe journey and fervently 
prayed for His blessing and guidance 
in the future. Here “Father” Thomas, 
as he became known, also named the 
township New Sweden. The colony 
numbered 22 men, 11 women, and 17 
children—50 souls in all. Two days 
after the colonists landed, the infant 
daughter of Captain Clase died, but 
her body was transported to New 
Sweden for burial. It may seem strange 
that the first one buried in the new 
soil was a daughter of Captain Clase, 
and that the last survivor of the first 
immigrants was also his daughter, 
Mrs. Anderson. 

The State of Maine has two capi- 
tols, one at Augusta and the other in 





New Sweden, a fact which is recorded 
in the state documents and of which 
the townspeople are quite proud. The 
building named and donated by the 
state stands in the center of the vil- 
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A MEMORIAL TO THE FIRST SETTLERS 


lage. During the first years of the new 
colony it was used as a home, church, 
school, store, immigrant station, post 
office, and community house. It is a sad 
fact to report that there were those 
who could not see the historical value 
of this building and wanted to tear it 
down about twenty years ago when the 
new town hall was built. Reverend Zack 
Menton, father of this writer, who 
served the Lutheran Churches of New 
Sweden and Stockholm as their pastor, 
organized the Historical Society, and 
initiated a movement to preserve the 
Capitol as a museum. With funds col- 
lected from townspeople and with a 
large donation from Mrs. Thomas, it 
was possible to save the building. It 
was moved back from the main road 
and is now flanked by the new town 
hall. This monument to the old pio- 
neers houses their crude utensils and 
tools, furniture, documents, photo- 
graphs, and other items of historical 
value. 


IN 
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Lots were drawn to apportion the 
land donated by the state, and soon 
the sound of busy axes and falling 
trees reverberated through the forests. 
Log cabins were erected for dwellings, 
while cutting and selling shingles aided 
all in obtaining victuals and other ne- 
cessities of life. Each helped his neigh- 
bor. Their credit was good in neigh- 
boring Caribou, but few took advan- 
tage of it, preferring to pay cash or 
go without. 

The settlers were typical pioneers 
and worked hard to establish a foot- 
hold under duress and amidst sacri- 
fices. Illustrative of their vigor is the 
story of the woman who had walked 
from below Caribou, some thirteen 
miles, carrying a burlap bag. When 
the minister met her and noticed some- 
thing moving in the bag he inquired 
about its contents and received the 
reply that she had bought four pigs 
which she had carried all the way. An- 
other record is that of four men who 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN NEW SWEDEN 


carried an iron stove between them for 
the same distance, and still another 
episode that of a man who brought 
home his supplies in a wheelbarrow. 
Many times the wheelbarrow tipped 
over and his provisions had to be re- 
loaded, but the thought of bringing 
home needed food and supplies for his 
family urged him to continue on the 
small and uneven path through the 
woods. 

It did not take the sturdy Swedes 
long to convert the dense forest into 
homes and fertile fields. The State con- 
tributed some funds, and, for the first 
year, until the first harvest, Mr. 
Thomas assigned them various duties 
in return for tools and provisions. 
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Roads were built, a church and homes 
were erected, and that first autumn the 
immigrants were given proof of the 
fertility of the soil, when they har- 
vested a crop of turnips grown on a 
two-acre lot. Soon a small community 
had sprung up, and gradually other 
immigrants joined the original group 
to cultivate the soil and make their 
homes in New Sweden. The Swedish 
language was used exclusively for 
church services, in school, and in every- 
day life. On my first visit to New 
Sweden I recall meeting a boy of eight 
driving a team of horses. When I in- 
quired in English as to his name and 
what he was doing he replied in Swed- 
ish. Later I learned that he was of the 
third generation of settlers. My brother 
had a similar experience at a garage 
where he had spoken to the mechanic 
in Swedish. Having learned that a man 
of the French-speaking population 
also spoke Swedish, he asked the me- 
chanic who this might be and learned 
that it was the one to whom he was 
speaking. Once a school teacher in- 
quired from my mother what ont i 
magen meant. When mother explained 
that it was a pain in the belly, the 
teacher informed her that one of her 
pupils had said his brother could not 
come to school because . then he 
hesitated, not knowing the English ex- 
pression, and completed his sentence in 
Swedish. But during the last few dec- 
ades the Swedish language has hecome 
almost extinct in New Sweden. Not 
that the second generation and quite a 
few of the third cannot speak and 
understand Swedish, but the tendency 
is to get away from it. 

Religion has played an important 


part in the development of New 
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Sweden, and practically all residents 
are members of or attend one of the 
churches. There are now a Lutheran 
Church, a Baptist Church, a Mission 
Church, and a small chapel in the vil- 
lage. In neighboring Jemtland there is 
another chapel. In Stockholm, Maine, 
there are a Lutheran and a Baptist 
Church, and a Catholic Church for the 
French-speaking population. It seems 
there has always been a brass band in 
the community, and the annual cele- 
bration, July 23, would not be com- 
plete without its appearance. Band 
concerts are held in connection with 
ice cream sales and lawn parties on the 
grounds of the various churches and at 
Thomas Park, where a “shell” has 
been erected. Every year visitors and 
former residents plan to make it a 
home-coming for the annual celebra- 
tion to meet their friends and partici- 
pate in the program which centers 
around the historical significance of 
New Sweden. The park was donated by 
Minister Thomas and is kept up 
through a fund established by him. He 
was revered as a father and a patriarch 
during his entire lifetime, and when he 
spoke to his people he always referred 
to them as his “children in the woods.” 


IN 
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His face, with the white, full beard, will 
never be forgotten; in the town hall, a 
large bust of him has been placed at 
the entrance. 

Swedes in other parts of the country 
who have heard of these communities 
in Northern Maine for many years 
have provided a steady stream of tour- 
ists. Many of the natives have left to 
seek their fortune in industrial areas, 
but on the whole New Sweden has re- 
tained its original character. The peo- 
ple have tried to keep their language, 
their customs, and their heritage 
handed down from one generation to 
another. Still, they are 100 per cent 
American and loyal to their adopted 
land. Of late, it seems that there is a 
tendency to ignore and set aside the 
customs and traditions on which the 
colony was founded, perhaps because 
they today seem quite ordinary. Were 
it not for the unusual background and 
historical aspects of its founding, New 
Sweden would be just another little 
farming community in New England. 
However, in scenic beauty, industry, 
evidence of hospitality, and sturdiness 
of character New Sweden and Stock- 
holm are the same as when the colonists 
of 1870 settled there. 


Arne S. Menton, native of Maine, is now engaged in artistic and industrial enter- 
prises in Worcester County, Massachusetts. 











Sagaman of Wisconsin 


Julius Emil Olson (1858-1944) 


By ELizABetuH CorBETT 


a proverb in his lifetime. But if 
you wish to take any Wisconsin 
alumnus of yesteryear back to the days 
of his youth and glory, simply repeat 
to him, “The sun always shines on Ol- 


son.” 


I T is not every man who passes into 


. . A perfect morning of early 
summer. The academic elms in all their 
June luxuriance. The students impor- 
tant and a little self-conscious in their 
caps and gowns. The parents here to 
view Commencement, and surely en- 
titled to a good show. And directing 
the formation of the procession, the 
marching and countermarching, the 
music and all the arrangements, our 
Convention Marshal. A very handsome 
and dynamic man, managing somehow 
to be everywhere at once; and we all 
pointed him out to the visitors, “That’s 
Olson!” And whether it was luck or 
meteorology, the fact remains that the 
sun always did shine on Olson. 

“Olson” did a wonderful job in Mad- 
ison as teacher, helper and friend. Be- 
yond that, he was a powerful influence 
in the conservation and spread of 
Scandinavian culture in this country. 

Julius Emil Olson was for many 
years Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
guages and Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. But he came to the 
chair from frontier life and as the 
child of pioneers. 

His father was Hans Olson, who had 
been a farmer and a soldier. Hans 
Olson’s father was a “spillemand,” a 


violinist who played for all the festivi- 
ties of the community. Mrs. Olson’s 
maiden name was Karen Fjeld. She 
and Hans were: both of only Nor- 
wegian descent. They were married in 
Norway in 1839, and were already the 
parents of six children when they came 
to America in 1852. 

The trip was by sailing vessel and 
took almost six weeks; with them from 
Christiana the Olsons carried three 
chests filled with food and clothing. 
They landed in Quebec, and traveled 
by ship from Quebec to Milwaukee 
without knowing where they were go- 
ing to settle. But there were other 
Scandinavian settlers in this part of 
the country ; there was space and there 
was opportunity. The Olsons bought a 
wagon and went on into inland Wis- 
consin. 

In Cambridge, a village southeast of 
Madison, they encountered two Nor- 
wegian friends who urged them to stay 
there. They did so; and the next day 
Hans Olson apprenticed himself to a 
shoemaker. With the money he had left 
from his trip he bought a cow, a clock, 
two chairs, and a stove. 

Two years later Hans Olson set up 
his own shop, where he made beautiful 
shoes. He and Karen Field lived to 
celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary right there in Cambridge. 

Of the four children born in this 
country Julius Emil was next to the 
youngest. He was born on November 


9, 1858. 
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He supported himself from the time 
he was fourteen. When he had ab- 
sorbed all the education available 
in Cambridge, he worked on farms, 
clerked in stores and taught country 
school to put himself through the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His ability and 
tendencies were by this time clearly ap- 
parent. He was graduated from the 
University in 1884 and that same year 
was appointed an instructor. 

The study of Scandinavian subjects 
had been initiated at the University of 
Wisconsin by Rasmus B. Anderson, a 
rebel, an eccentric, and something of a 
genius. In the spring of 1870 he or- 
ganized the first class in Norwegian 
taught in that or any other American 
university. He was a friend of Ole Bull, 
and author of a very successful book 
defending the theory that Leif Eric- 
son discovered America. 

Anderson was married to Julius Ol- 
son’s oldest sister and while Olson was 
an undergraduate he lived in the An- 
derson household. There were some 
doubts prevalent as to whether so 
young a man as Olson was quite suit- 
able for his appointment ; but they van- 
ished as soon as he hit his stride. In 
1892 he was appointed professor and 
chairman of the Department of Scan- 
dinavian Languages and Literature. 

He held that position for thirty-two 
years; and during that time he made 
the department. In the hands of a pe- 
destrian professor it would have re- 
mained worthy but obscure. Under 
Julius Olson it became prominent and 
popular. 

It would be difficult (and not very 
profitable) to separate Professor Ol- 
son’s teaching from his personality. 
He was an open-minded, open-hearted, 
and tremendously energetic man. He 
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loved nature, people, music, literature. 
He talked, laughed, sang his way into 
people’s hearts. After that, the rest 
seemed to follow naturally. 

“Seemed to,” 
sound and shrewd a planner as any 
professional financier who ever func- 
tioned. Only it was his nature to put 
first things first. He popularized his de- 
partment; then he raised the money 
to endow it. (The Torger Thompson 
Trust Fund for a Scandinavian chair 


mind you. He was as 


and scholarships.) For many years he 
administered the Student Loan Fund, 
a task for which both his personality 
and his own experience eminently quali- 
fied him. And, a considerable portion 
of the money for the Student Loan 
Fund he himself raised. 

Similarly he expanded the scope of 
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his department. He taught Old Norse 
(with the Icelandic pronunciation, 
which he had learned from native Ice- 
landers ), and Modern Norse, both Ele- 
mentary and Advanced. Advanced 
Norse presently settled down into 
“Novels and Dramas” and “Brand and 
Peer Gynt.” 

Through years of hard work he suc- 
ceeded in having Scandinavian lan- 
guages put on the same level as French 
and German toward qualification for 
a degree. But this still wasn’t enough. 
His courses were being taken almost 
without exception by students of Scan- 
dinavian extraction and background, 
who possessed at least some rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the subject before 
they fell into Olson’s hands. 

Along about 1908 Olson organized 
two courses in Scandinavian literature 
to be given in English. One was on 
Ibsen, the other on Saga. They were 
held late in the afternoon, when they 
wouldn’t conflict with anybody’s ma- 
jor. Word got about (or was it put 
about?) that they were easy courses. 
Enrollment was fair even at the begin- 
ning; and students who came to loaf 
remained to grow enthusiastic. 

Olson’s enthusiasm was contagious. 
He felt strongly about intellectual 
matters; and his excellent dramatic 
sense and native swagger carried the 
feeling across to his audience. 

“The Norwegian National Hymn 
begins positively,” he would say. This 
was one of his favorite themes. “ ‘Yes, 
we love this Land.’” Then he would 
sing it. Then under his conductorship 
the class began to sing it; uncertainly 
at first, but with increasing gusto and 
volume, until everybody was bellowing, 


* *Yes, we love this Land!’ ” 
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Or in a vastly different mood he 
would lead his students into 


“ “God and Mother and Saga nights 
Send dreams now upon this earth.’ ” 


He was excellent at delineating con- 
flicts. That was what made his course 
in Saga so wonderful right from the 
start. Those long-ago brawls came 
alive before the students’ eyes; and 
presently the background filled itself 
in; and then, underneath all the ex- 
citement and the strangeness, the feel- 
ing of powerful forces at work, the 
sense of Fate. 

Then would come the ringing in- 
evitable line, ““And so he goes out of 
the saga.” It was only when he let his 
breath go that the student realized 
he had been holding it. 


os 


The “snap courses” soon turned into 
recommended by word of 
mouth. “Have you taken Ibsen? If you 
haven’t, you’d better.” “Get Saga in 
somehow ; that’s my advice. I’d no idea 
the old frozen stuff could be so inter- 
esting.” When they were well estab- 
lished, each course regularly had an 
enrollment of around two hundred. 

Take two hundred Ibsen enthusiasts, 
and two hundred Saga enthusiasts, 
every year. Turn them loose into the 
world; and while you are doing so re- 
alize that the University of Wisconsin, 
though a state supported institution, 
has a very wide enrollment. Then you 
will get some idea of what Olson start- 
ed when he started other people. 

His contributions to the spread of 
Scandinavian culture in America did 
not always begin on the campus. His 
connection with The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, though indirect, 
was important. He was a chief agent in 


founding in Chicago in 1911 the So- 


courses 





SAGAMAN OF WISCONSIN 


ciety for the Advancement of Scandi- 
navian Study, financed for many 
years by ASF. In 1913 he arranged 
for the lectures of ASF at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and in 1917 for the 
reception of visiting Trustees of the 
Foundation. From time to time he 
gave ASF literary counsel in its pub- 
lications. 

As early as 1893, the year he became 
a full professor, he was the principal 
speaker on Norwegian Day at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. He also spoke at 
the unveiling of the Gange-Rolv statue 
in Fargo in 1911. 

In 1912 there arose spontaneously a 
strong sentiment to have Julius Olson 
named Minister to Norway. This dip- 
lomatic post was of especial inter- 
est at that time because in 1914 the 
centenary of the adoption of the Nor- 
wegian Constitution would be cele- 
brated. Olson had the looks, the brains, 
the personality, and the experience to 
represent America worthily. Moreover, 
he could greet the Norwegians in their 
own language, a beautiful courtesy 
that, and in the interest of the best 
possible international understanding. 

The idea was, of course, too good to 
be considered “practical” politics. The 
appointment went to a Madison haber- 
dasher. Olson iemained an unofficial am- 
bassador, the Ambassador of Scandi- 
navian culture to the American Middle 
West. And he stayed along at the Uni- 
versity, which was always very close to 
his heart. He wanted to be of use to it 
in every possible way ; even to hear him 
talk about it was a treat. 

His research was subordinate to his 
teaching; but when he couldn’t find 
just the proper book to teach from, he 
sat down and wrote one. That is the 
origin of his Norwegian Grammar in 
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English and his translation and an- 
notation of Ibsen’s Brand. He also 
contributed to periodicals. His pub- 
lications, though limited in number, 
are high in quality. 

Just as his teaching and his research 
were inextricably blended, so his home 
life, his social life, and the social lives 
of us who were his students and his 
guests are all mingled and richly as- 
sociated. 

He sang all his life, and sang well; 
the old “spillemand’s” grandson came 
naturally by his talent for music. 
While he was still a young man his 
piano often 


accompaniments were 


played by a beautiful girl of Nor- 
wegian descent. Her name was Helen 
Ovidia Erickson; her father was an 
architectural contractor in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Naturally enough the two young 


people fell in love and were married. 
Helen became the mother of Julius’ 
only child, Mildrid Karen. (Now Mrs. 
Ralph Clark; her husband is Dean of 
the College of Pharmacy in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma.) 

But Helen never lived to see her 
baby grow up. The Mrs. Olson we 
knew was originally Anna Marie Lar- 
son of Decorah, Iowa. She taught 
piano; she and Julius had in common 
not only their Norwegian background 
and their love of music but also their 
zest for teaching. 

Looking back at it now, however, I 
wonder that either of them managed 
to get any teaching done, so continu- 
ous was their hospitality. As host and 
hostess they were to the manner born; 
also they were experts in the tech- 
nique. All their chairs were comfort- 
able. The food was heavenly. The talk 
was of the best; in the evening there 
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was always music. And best of all, un- 
der that roof you got the feeling of 
successful and harmonious family life. 
The affection between Anna Olson and 
her stepdaughter must have been a 
bitter blow to the town gossips. 

The crowded fruitful years went by. 
Olson visited Norway twice and in 1925 
he received from King Haakon VII the 
Order of St. Olav. In the natural 
course of academic routine he became 
Professor Emeritus in 1930 and re- 
tired in 1936. Formally “retired,” that 
is ; he remained in fact an integral part 
of the University. He had always been 
the motivating force in the Scandina- 
vian Literary Society, Ygdrasil; and 
as late as 1942 he spoke before it with 
all his old warmth of expression and 
depth of meaning. 

But the years were taking their toll. 
As he advanced into his eighties his 
strength waned. His hearing dulled. 
Finally his sight failed almost com- 


pletely. Yet this vital, dynamic man ad- 
justed himself uncomplainingly to re- 
stricted activities and _ diminished 
strength. People still loved him and 
sought his society. He was old, but 
he was never lonely. 

What darkened his last years was 
the German occupation of Norway. 
He sorrowed over its captivity; his 
greatest wish was that it be free again. 
The very day before he died—and re- 
member he was by this time eighty-five 
—he was talking of the freedom of 
Norway to his successor in the Depart- 
ment, Professor Einar Haugen. He be- 
lieved it could not be too far off, 
though he added sorrowfully, “But I 
shall not live to see that day.” 

On that note, love of freedom and 
concern for other people, he goes out 
of the saga. But surely for a man like 
that there must be somewhere a Viking 
Heaven. Indeed the word that comes to 
mind is Valhalla. 


~ 


Elizabeth Corbett is the author of thirty-seven books, most of them novels. The 
latest are “Portrait of Isabelle” and “The Richer Harvest.” She is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and lives in New York City. 
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THE TOLLUND MAN 


Preserved for Two Thousand Years 


By PALE LAURING 


Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


ENMARK two thousand years 
1D ago, at the beginning of our era 

—who lived there then and how 
did they live? What do we know about 
them? 

Those were harsh times. Four cen- 
turies before, the Scandinavian Bronze 
Age had been drowned in flood, fog, 
and cold. Two disasters together had 
obliterated that brilliant golden age. 
The climate changed: wind, cold, and 
water swept over shores and forests; 
fields turned sour; meadows were 


flooded; cattle could no longer be kept 
out of doors throughout the year; 
lightly constructed summer huts 
ceased to be adequate. Dressing in 
short girdled skirts came to an end. 
And there was an end to buying bronze 
and gold rings from foreign merchants, 
for none came. Advancing across 
Europe had come the Celts, cutting 
off Denmark’s ancient trade routes to 
the south. Hunger and poverty stalked 
the country together. Settlements lay 
abandoned and Danish emigrants 
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sought more genial regions farther 


south; the Cimbrians reached the gates 


of Rome. 

But tough people stayed at ‘home 
to contend with the new and adverse 
times. Houses were more solidly built 
with thick walls and roofs of turf. 
Cows and goats were housed in warm 
winter quarters. The wet, clayey fields 
set the peasants thinking and the new 
wheel plough, requiring many horses 
and oxen to pull it, cut for the first 
time through Danish fields. Few people 
owned their own horses or oxen; the 
labor was too heavy for one man, 
and thus the Danish village developed. 

The villages were humble affairs— 
just low turf huts in forest clearings 
or on the wet moors. And they were 
widely scattered. Big expanses lay 
waste and it was a long way, through 
swampy forests, from one village to 
the next. Th: houses in the villages 
differed little, whether their occupants 
were considered rich or poor. But life 
went on; the community grew and as- 
sumed fixed form; laws and regula- 
tions were developed governing trade 
and tillage, relations with the super- 
natural—gods and spirits—and_ the 
life of the clan. The country was not 
one nation, but was divided into two 
tribes, whose boundaries are distin- 
guishable to this day. 

The peasant community lived a 
sterdy life at one with the seasonal 
rhythm—sowing, harvesting, and 
slaughtering—but it was not entirely 
cut off from the outside world. Strange 
objects reached the settlements from 
the south, traded from village to vil- 
lage; a few merchants still came, and 
some emigrants returned home. 
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However it may have come about, 


REVIEW 


a few clans were able to boast that in 
their sacred rites they used sacrificial 
silver vessels, as hig as bathtubs, that 
had been wrought in southern Russia. 

New and unknown things appeared. 
The Roman Empire had been founded 
and now spread, young and virile, on 
all sides. Gaul became Roman, Cesar 
crossed the Rhine, and in Rome Taci- 
tus wrote a book about the Teutons, 
the tall, blond people who lived in 
the endless forests of Germany and the 
lands right up by the northern sea, 
which few civilized men had visited and 
where bears wore old men’s hair and 
the sea was congealed to ice, although 
the sun never set. 

But Tacitus and other Roman 
writers wrote about the German lands 
by the Rhine. Of Scandinavia they 
knew hardly anything, only vague ru- 
mors. Presumably the Scandinavian 
countries knew still less about Rome. 
We hear of Augustus sending ships 
northwards, and of their landing in 
Denmark and the inhabitants “request- 
ing the friendship of the Roman 
people.” It is a turn of phrase familiar 
in modern history, and we can almost 
guess the form which the Roman land- 
ing took. But we hear only of this one 
landing; apart from that no Romans 
were seen. 


This does not mean that life was 
peaceful. Archxologists tell us, on the 
contrary, that there was war. Both 
Germans and Scandinavians had the 
custom of sacrificing the spoils of war 
to the gods that had given them vic- 
tory. Everything was sacrificed—cap- 
tured swords and spears and shields, 
the vanquished foe’s every possession 
——and the objects are coming to light 
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in Danish bogs today. Not just 
trophies from tribal frontier feuds, 
but the booty of armies on the march, 
whole nations migrating to newer and 
better settlements. The great migra- 
tions also reached Denmark; we have 
little knowledge of what took place, 
but we do see that something happened. 
Weapons and helmets and coats of 
mail were deposited in the sacred bogs, 
besides tools—hammers, planes, and 
tongs—harness, scythes, and hay- 
rakes—all that a migrating people 
needed and carried with them. Here 
the journey ended, and the swords are 
bent, the shields split, the spears 
broken. Everything was “killed” before 
being sacrificed, for only the dead 
reached the gods. Moreover, it was not 
so tempting to steal from a place of 
sacrifice. 

Even the warriors’ dice, game 
boards, and pieces were thrown into 
the bog. Tacitus tells us that the 
Northern people loved games and 
would gamble for days on end, cheer- 
fully staking everything—money, 
swords, and personal property, wife 
and children, even themselves. 

A few of the migrating tribes came 
from across the sea. Their boats were 
deposited in the bogs—admirable ves- 
sels presaging the Scandinavian trump 
card in the Northern European game, 
the viking ship. 

There is a rough simplicity about 
the thousands of weapons and other 
objects found: they are solidly made 
things—utensils, tools for artisans 
and warriors—and objects of splendor 
are very rare. 

But if we know nothing about the 
precise historical events, we do know 
something about the daily life of the 





period. The diet was Spartan and 
took in everything. Flowers and insig- 
nificant little plants now regarded as 
worthless weeds were carefully picked 
and tiny seeds were gathered ; nothing 
was wasted. There might be a por- 
ridge made from 10-20 kinds of seed, 
nourishing and good, but laborious to 
gather. Corn, of course, was unknown, 
and goats, sheep, and cows had to give 
what they could. Poultry had been in- 
troduced, and hunting remained im- 
portant along with fishing in the sea 
and in streams and lakes. 

Houses were warm but had only one 
long and rather narrow room. Cows 
lived in one end and people in the 
other, with no partition between. Poul- 
try, lambs, and goat kids were kept 
above. The loom was a regular item 
of furniture and the coarse, hairy wool 
was made into clothing. Hose—stock- 
ings and drawers in one—had been 
invented but were only for the wealthy. 
Men managed with a skin cloak for 
day-to-day use. They were not over- 
sensitive to cold. 

It is more difficult to reconcile the 
dark earthen huts smelling of animals 
and deficient in cleanliness with the ex- 
tremely fine craftsmanship in silver 
ornaments for ceremonial dress; yet 
these trinkets proclaim that the people 
had an eye for very fine workmanship. 

But swords and pottery, cows and 
turf huts, flower seeds and silver pins, 
are only a people’s environment. How 
did they live? What did they think 
and believe? And what do we know 
about them? Not everything, of course, 
but something. 

The bog finds themselves tell of re- 
spect for the gods and fear of sacred 


laws; and they testify to a firm belief 
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THE GRAUBALLE MAN 


Villy Svarre 











AN X-RAY PICTURE OF THE 
HEAD OF THE TOLLUND MAN 
WHICH SHOWS THAT THE BRAIN IS 
INCREDIBLY WELL PRESERVED 


that it was both useful and necessary 
to do something, besides sowing and 
harvesting, for the welfare and well- 
being of the settlement and the happi- 
ness of the individual. 

The Romans tell us that the North- 
ern tribes made human sacrifices in the 
bogs and that they deposited the 
bodies of executed criminals there. 
We now know that the Roman authors 
were right. 

Some hundred bodies 
found in the old, sacred bogs. All were 
in a region extending from Danish 
Jutland down through northwest Ger- 
many and into Holland, for the reason, 
it is supposed, that the bogs through- 


have been 


out this region have a special chemical 
character. At least it is a remarkable 
fact that, in many cases, the bogs have 
preserved the bodies almost perfectly 
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to this day, except that they have be- 
come darker in color. 

A whole series of bodies has been 
found in Denmark in recent years, 
owing to the fact that shortage of fuel 
during the war set the peat spade go- 
ing in nearly all Danish bogs. Not all 
are equally well preserved, nor do they 
all receive immediate expert attention; 
but in lucky cases what we find is al- 
most incredible. 

It is not, of course, certain in every 
case why a body ended up in the bog, but 
we seem to be able to discern two 
groups. A large number—men and 
women in about equal proportions— 
were killed by stabbing or clubbing; 
often the club was thrown into the bog 
along with the body. The body of a 
young woman found in 1948 is an al- 
most over-realistic illustration to Ro- 
man descriptions of how unfaithful 
wives were treated. We are told that 
their clothes were torn off and their hair 
shorn, and that they were flogged, 
killed, and dropped into the bog. The 
body of a young woman was found 
at Borremose. Not only with her hair 
cut off, but scalped; the scalp with 
the hair on it had been thrown down 
beside her. Thin sticks lay alongside 
her and her face and head had been 
crushed with a blow from a club. Her 
skirt was thrown loosely over her and 
she ‘had been buried in the peat. 

The same bog has given up several 
bodies, and was evidently an impor- 
tant place of sacrifice. Not far away 
was found the most magnificent sacri- 
ficial vessel known. It is made from 
beaten silver. 

A little south of this, in a bog near 
Tollund, peat workers found the body 
of a man. The body as a whole was not 
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well preserved, but the find was, and 
will probably remain, unique, owing 
to the astonishingly well-preserved 
face. Nowhere else in the world has a 
human face come so unspoilt down 
the ages. 

Human remains have been preserved 
in many parts of the world. But the 
Egyptian mummies, even the best, have 
a dried and parchment-like appear- 
ance with their shrunken cheeks and 
always broken, dried noses. The Peru- 
vian mummies rarely retain any real 
human features in the faces. Dried 
Maori heads and trophies from the 
East Indies and the South Seas as a 
general rule are completely soulless. 
Only the shrunken heads from South 
America have succeeded in retaining 
this mysterious, indescribable thing, 
making one think that death had never 
really occurred; but they have been 
reduced to only a few inches high. 


The Tollund man’s face has- been 
preserved so we really feel we know 
him. It is a face rather narrow and 
not particularly large, a type one may 
meet with in the same district today. 
The nose is firm and well set—slightly 
crooked from the pressure of the peat, 
but that is all that has changed. There 
are calm furrows on the handsome 
brow. The play of the closed eyes has 
been preserved intact—every little 
humorous wrinkle. The mouth is 





closed; the lips are strong and finely 
drawn and there is an unspoilt touch 
of sober assurance in the corners of 
the mouth. It is the face of a sleeping 
man, a man who has just closed his 
eyes for a moment to doze. A mild and 
calm man, a peasant aristocrat, hardly 
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IXAMINING THE RIGHT 
HAND OF THE GRAUBALLE MAN 


a bondsman. We refuse to believe in 
his death. There is a living man be- 
hind the warmth and fine humor of 
this face. He will wake up shortly. 
He has only slept—for two thousand 
years. 

We have no idea who he is. But we 
know that when the settlement was in 
dire peril, when starvation faced the 
country or when other disasters 
threatened, they would sometimes 
make the supreme sacrifice, would sac- 
rifice the chieftain himself. He was 
sent to appease tle gods. Or he went 
of his own accord, allowing himself 
to be sacrificed because it was his duty 
to give all for his people. 

The Tollund man was not killed in 
any degrading way. He was hanged; 
and the leather noose was left round 
his neck to prove to the gods his honor- 
able death. For hanging was the sacri- 
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ficial death. Odin himself was hanged, 
and the victims at the great pagan 
temples of Lejre and Uppsala were 
hanged too. 

Whatever the background, seldom 
was the face of a dead man so serene 
and confident. It is so finely spiritual 
that we shall look in vain among 
Roman busts and the best portraits of 
the Renaissance for a face so human, 
so living, and so vital. 

For once, archxology is silent: not 
from false piety and not from uncer- 
tainty as to the nature and char- 
acter of the find, but from the cen- 
that this is 


sciousness not merely 





REVIEW 


a find, not merely a museum piece, 


not merely an object to be typo- 
logically, raciologically, and physio- 
logically examined, but a man. Of un- 
told millions of men and women of his 
time he only remains, along with one 
or two other men who were hanged 
and a luckless and despised young 
woman. Of so many only these few 
have come down to us with their silent 
message. These people lived in Den- 
mark and called it theirs as naturally 
as Danes do today. If we regard them 
only as finds, we encounter their serene, 
ironic smile. If we approach them as 
men and women, they speak. 


Palle Lauring is a Danish author who has written several novels, some of them 


on historical subjects. 


Beach Carousel in 


Winter 


By Sara Van ALSTYNE ALLEN 


HE splendid horses are ready to run forever, 


But summer is over. 


They stand deserted under the canvas cover, 


Silver and tarnished gold and black and dappled grey, 


Their manes blown wide in the wind of a warmer day. 


Their eyes are bright; the dream of speed in their faces. 
The bitter wind billows the canvas cover. 


The carousel shudders as though at the touch of a lover, 
Remembering the laughter of children, the music strident and thin, 
And the round, the magical ring of golden tin, 

Forever eluding the young, uplifted hands. 

Summer is over. The music is gone. 

The wind outside blows the brittle snow 


Over the winter sands. 
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Christmas Eve at Finnstad 


A Story About Saint Birgitta of Sweden 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 


Translated from the Swedish by Margaret Sperry 


ARLY in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in Sweden, in the Province 


of Nirke, lived a man named 
Gudmar Mansson, Master of Kiggle- 
holm Manor. Of all pastimes, he liked 
best to sit at table and drink strong 
drink, or leap to horse and ride. On 
a certain Christmas Eve, this Master 
of Kiaggleholm rode out upon the 
frozen Lake Viringen. But from that 
cold ride he never returned: at least 
not in the flesh. . . 

One year later, again on Christmas 
Eve, a horse’s hoofs stormed into the 
courtyard. Mistress Mansson and all 
the servants ran to the front door 
and shouted: “Welcome back, Master 
Gudmar!” But he turned his horse 
away sharply. With such violence did 
the animal kick out its hind legs that 
several logs fell down from the house- 
wall and went rolling along the floor. 

When for the third time Christmas 
drew near, the Mistress of Kiggle- 
holm said to her young son, Ulv: 

“At Finnstad, way out near Ros- 
lagen, lives the powerful and worthy 
Judge for Tiundaland. His name is 
Birger Persson and he’s a widower 
now. His little daughter, Birgitta, is 
home for the Christmas holidays. Soon 
she’ll be thirteen; and you, you'll be 
eighteen. Ulv, I'll tell you a secret! 
Your blessed father and Master Birger 
often talked of marriage between you 
two.”? 


Mistress Mansson stopped for a mo- 
ment and gazed at her son who re- 
sembled his father in certain ways. 
Then she added: 

“Ulv, I won’t deny you the right of 
knowing Birgitta before this matter 
of marriage is pushed further. Why 
not ride off to Finnstad where you 
can meet her? Tell me, my son, when 
you dream of a bride, how do you 
fancy her?” 

Ulv snapped his fingers and an- 
swered gayly: “Well, Mother, she 
must be happy as the lark! She must 
let me sit at my tankard and sing. 
Most of all, Mother, she must dance 
with me the whole night long till the 
sun streams up in the sky!” 

With these words, he threw himself 
into the saddle and started off for 
Finnstad. 


THE buildings of Finnstad Farm 
were dark and forbidding. They lay 
surrounded by stone ruins from 
heathen times. Scattered across this 
lowering landscape were heaped great 
broken boulders and rocks split and 
pitted by the tides of time. 

The serfs at Finnstad had been 
freed; among them was a large admix- 
ture of Finn blood so they were skilled 
in superstitious lore and witchcraft. 
They were true as gold to their mas- 
ter; the children of the family were 
fond of them; yet left to themselves 
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they held firmly to their old pagan be- . 


liefs and practices. 

To the young moon of the New Year 
they bowed, rejoicing; when the moon 
was high they dared not cut timber 
else vermin would infest the house. To 
prevent a ghost from haunting the 
place they tied string round the feet 
of the dead; and after the wake of a 
funeral procession they tossed living 
fire. 

On Maundy-Thursday of Easter 
Week, early in the morning before the 
birds began to twitter, they washed 
their children in a well to keep them 
free of freckles; on Good Friday they 
were given a sound whipping. To cure 
the whooping cough the little ones 
had to drink from the dew of a dan- 
delion. When a child’s tooth fell out, 
it was thrown at once into the fire else 
bad luck would follow; hair-combings 
met the same fate but first the Finn 
folk had to blow upon them seven 
times. 

“It’s dangerous, children, to sneeze 
toward the north,” warned the old 
Finn women. Often they would shout 
into the workroom where all were 
gathered for light and warmth: “Little 
maids, never, never wind wool against 
the sun!” 

They put an end to toothache by 
planting a peg in a juniper bush; or 
when the nightmare rode them they 
leaped out of bed and slipped a glow- 
ing coal between body and shirt. 

Now on this Christmas Eve, when 
the sun sank into the earth as into a 
deep valley, sweet-smelling rushes had 
been spread upon the household floor. 
Because the birthday of our Lord was 
come, all living creatures were given 
the best of food and drink and care: 


horses received oats unmixed with 
lowlier grain; farm cattle ate better 
than was their daily wont. This was 
the eve when the watchdog slipped his 
chain and the door bolt was drawn. 
Before the empty place at table stood 
a pitcher of mead ready for the visita- 
tion of God’s angel. On this most holy 
night, no witch nor wizard dared ride 
abroad as they do before Easter; in- 
stead folk were dreaming of the radi- 
ance shining from the cradle in Beth- 
lehem and were looking forward to 
the return of the warming sun after 
the long deprivations of winter. But 
most of all the living remembered their 
beloved dead who on these holy days 
and nights were allowed to return to 
earth again to celebrate the birth of 
Jesus. 


PREPARATIONS for Christmas 
were at their peak and at Finnstad 
the servants had much to do. On this 
particular holy eve, the eldest of the 
Finn women stood in the middle of the 
hall with a whisk broom under one 
arm and addressed herself to Judge 
Persson, the master of the house. 

“The fire crackles and the cat sits 
and washes herself in the high seat. 
This means a stranger is coming from 
a long way off. I wonder who it can 
be?” 

For a moment the Judge looked mis- 
chievous but he did not reply for soon 
there were more serious things to think 
about. Even as he sat at table reading 
aloud from a bound book, fear of 
hunger, cold, and wolf pack haunted 
his mind. Children and servants stood 
near, silent and waiting. From time to 
time, Birger Persson lifted his gray 
head, and his lined face grew more 
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solemn than usual as he with the others 
listened shuddering to the sound of a 
ghastly bell which warned of were- 
wolves running wild over the snowy 
fields surrounding Finnstad. 


DURING this time in Sweden, the 
curse of a great hunger lay over all 
the land, caused in part by the 
struggles between the sons of Magnus 
Ladulas. The winter had been long 
and hard and packs of wolves had 
haunted the edge of the forest. Men 
with spears and net traps gathered 
in great “drives” to hunt the perilous 
beasts and as these hunters straggled 
through the trees, horns blew madly, 
and a great commotion was raised in 
the deep forests. As soon as an animal 
was killed, people gathered to sing a 
hymn, so great had been their fear 
of wolves and so great their gratitude 
to be rid of one. But no matter how 
many “gray legs” were slain, just as 
many bloodthirsty wolf-jaws gaped 
and snapped among the bushes. 

Sometimes when the leaders of the 
“drive” reached the wolf traps to give 
the final blow to their victim, they 
would leap back in terror and cry 
aloud: “These are not wolves, but were- 
wolves !”” 

Caught in the nets below they would 
half 
wolf skins. These miserable wretches 
tossed and lunged about at the bottom 
of the pits and gnashed their teeth as 


discover naked men wrapt in 


wolves are wont to do. 

“Here are men made homeless by 
endless wars,” the Chaplain had said 
sadly and had run after his altar 


book. 


Upon returning, he had added: 


“Poor lost souls, they have wandered 
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so long in the forests with the jaws of 
that at last 
they’ve lost their wits and now believe 


wolves at their heels 
themselves to be wild beasts.” 

The Chaplain had tried praying 
over them but that had not helped, and 
the werewolves had only glared back 
with wild and burning eyes. Around 
the necks of the most dangerous, he 
had clapped iron collars, pendant with 
cow bell, whose sound made warning 
in the wintry twilight that werewolves 
were abroad. At such times, lord as 
well as serf locked fast the door and 
safe inside thick walls crossed them- 
selves and lit candles blessed and holy. 
as these that 
haunted the mind of Birger Persson 


It was scenes such 
as he sat reading on this particular 
Christmas Eve in the great hall at 
Finnstad. 


ULV Gudmarsson’s ride had taken 
far longer than he had expected be- 
‘ause of the deep snows along the 
way. But at last he leaped down 
from his horse and handed it over 
to the men servants who rode with 
him. 

Looking round the lowering land- 
scape, he remarked: “I hear someone 
up there on the church-hill and he’s 
ringing a bell. Pll go ask him the 
shortest way to Finnstad.” 

When Ulv reached the north side 
of the slope, just outside the church- 
yard wall, he discovered a werewolf 
digging his own grave. The miserable 
wretch was up to his shoulders in the 
damp cold pit. 

“Leap down here, young wandering- 
man,” he croaked, ‘‘and we’ll spend 
Christmas Eve together!” As he spoke 
he flattened the earth with his spade. 
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Unafraid, Ulv tossed his cape down 
and answered him: “Take this, and the 
food in my pack. You can make good 
use of both! In turn, give me your 
bell so my men won’t lose track of 
me in this icy dark.” Then gazing 
round, he added: “At last now I see 
the lights gleaming from Finnstad 
House!” 

With that, he shouted an order to 
his horsemen and started running 
across the snowy field with the bell of 
the werewolf ringing at his neck. 


WHEN Ulv knocked upon the door 
of the great house, Birger Persson 
stopped his reading and all within fell 
silent as if the place were empty of 
human life. Impatiently the young 
traveler knocked several times and at 
last he heard from inside, the pure 
clear voice of a very young girl. And 
this is what she said: 

“Father, never before on Christmas 
Eve has a stranger been forced to 
knock so many times upon our door. 
Surely on this holy night you have 
the courage to sit at board even with 
a wretched werewolf?” 

Thereupon the door bolt was drawn 
aside and Ulv beheld in the open door- 
way a young girl holding in her hand 
a lovely three-stemmed trinity-candle 
which she had just taken from her 
father’s table. 

“God’s peace to you, though were- 
wolf you be by your bell!’ she greeted 
him and then added with trembling 
voice: “Step in!” 

“You’re right enough when you call 
me ‘Wolf’?! My name means just that: 
Ulv Gudmarsson . 


. /no more, no less! 
And if you’re little Birgit, daughter 
of the house, set out the tankard to 
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bid me welcome! I need a hot drink 
for it’s been mighty cold on this long 
journey, and Finnstad Farm is the 
spookiest manor I’ve ever struck!” 

Hearing this, the young girl was 
overwhelmed with shyness and drew 
back to seek refuge near her brother, 
Israel. 

Birger Persson was feeling grave 
but soon he recalled his friend, Master 
Gudmar, and the many lusty times 
they had enjoyed together in their 
youth. At last he spoke: 

“In our home you are most wel- 
come, but first throw away that cursed 
wolf bell. Son of my old friend, here 
at Finnstad you’ll soon learn to taste 
joys not found in drinking!” 

With this, Birger Persson returned 
to his reading. Ulv was forced to listen 
and to his amazement and almost 
against his will, there was revealed 
to his imagination one gleaming heaven 
above another where shining spaces of 
sky like vast aurioles swung round a 
vortex of whirling wings of white. 

To the superstitious folk at Finn- 
stad, Judge Persson expounded not 
only sacred but also learned text. The 
twilight minds of his servants chal- 
lenged Birger Persson to spread the 
light of truth about him. 

When her father had 
book, Birgitta stole over to the wall 


closed his 


pillar to pour fresh oil on the lamp 
standing below the image of the Holy 
Virgin. The pitcher was so heavy Ulv 
helped her hold it and he longed to 
remain thus for hours in order to be 
near her. 

The young girl raised herself on 
the tips of her toes, gazing into th 
lamp so its radiance was reflected, 
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warm and lovely, on her pure young 


face. 

Ulv dared not break the spell by 
speaking and he started sharply when 
Judge Persson exclaimed: “Young 
folk, why not sit there on the fresh 
rushes wherever you are most com- 
fortable and wait till the Time-Thrall 
blows the signal for early Christmas 
Mass?” 

Birgitta’s brother, Israel, put his 
arm round Ulv’s shoulders and led him 
toward a soft rush seat spread out 
against the wall. Down they sat and 
soon Israel was confessing his hope 
to become a knight, to join in battle, 
and in the end to die in a crusade. 

Ulv listened to his whispered voice 
as to a new and fascinating tale, but 
all the while he did not take his eyes 
from Birgitta who was still standing 
near the lamp and, gradually, despite 
his will his head became heavy with 
sleep and at last it sank down upon 
his breast. ; 


COURAGE to speak to Birgitta 
who had cast a strange spell of silence 
over him, was given to Ulv now as if 
by a miracle. 

“But why don’t you sit down here 
with us upon these fresh sweet smell- 
ing rushes?” he found himself asking. 

Gravely, the young girl answered: 
“Tam dreaming about the little Church 
Lamb. Have you ever heard tell of the 
little Church Lamb?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “My mother 
has told me that many hundred years 
ago it was the custom to bury a living 
lamb where later an altar should be 
built; and thereafter on Christmas 
lve when all the dead come back to 
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life, the lamb would run about again 
inside the church where the poor crea- 
ture had been buried.” 

Hearing these words, Israel stood 
up and spoke gently: “On this holy 
night we have grieved for and remem- 
bered both the living and the dead but 
the little Church Lamb we have quite 
forgot.” 

Ulv was about to fall again into an 
even deeper slumber but through this 
drowsy mist, Birgitta reached out 
beckoning hands to him and to her 
brother, Israel. Though she had moved 
away from the lamp, the same warm 
radiance still shone upon her. 

“Let us go to the Chapel with fresh 
fodder,” she said firmly. “We must 
feed the holy creature.” 


WHILE the young people spoke of 
sacred custom, past and present, the 
old folk had fallen asleep upon the 
benches. At the far end of the table, 
Birger Persson sat with eyes closed. 
He seemed a giant with gray head 
reaching up to the very rafters of 
the roof. 

Suddenly the young people were 
transported out of doors where the 
snow creaked under their feet. Tiny 
splinters of snow wandered through 
the night air and over all the scene 
lay an eerie radiance cast by a moon 
not yet risen. In this lunar twilight 
the living and the dead floated and 
seemed woven into one, as light is 
woven and wed with shadow. 

The door to the outdoor bath hut 
had been left ajar so the dead of Finn- 
stad could return this night to enjoy 
their wonted Christmas bath. An em- 
ber still glowed among the ashes, and 
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across the window the ghosts had hung 
their shrouds. Outside the hut in the 
snow before the door, in hollows left 
by spectral feet, bits of grave mould 
lingered still, evidence the dead had 
passed that way. 

With clasped hands swinging, the 
three young people walked on and on. 
Through the walls of the cattle barn, 
Ulv heard a cow talking and her voice 
seemed the voice of an old woman: 

“Is the holy hour of our Saviour’s 
birth yet come?” 

And from the innermost stall came 
noise of rattling and of rumbling and 
another cow was heard talking like 
a crone: 

“Hush! The holy hour is not yet 
come, but meanwhile all living and all 
dead must praise the Lord!” 

Upon the stone watchtower on the 
mountain back of Finnstad, a great 
fire burned, and inside funeral mounds 
supported by golden pillars, sat an- 
cient vikings whose ghostly hands held 
meadhorns from which they drank one 
another’s health. 

By this time the three had arrived 
at the Chapel door. Israel took out a 
key larger and heavier than himself 
and this he placed in the door lock 
and turned it round. 

At once out into the middle aisle 
leaped a small white lamb, térrified and 
trembling. Birgitta sat down quietly 
on the church threshold and for the 
first time Ulv saw there was an armful 
of hay in her lap. Though the season 
was midwinter the fodder smelled as 
sweet as if it had just been brought in 
from a summer field. With trembling, 
tripping step, the little Church Lamb 
drew near and the small stump of its 
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tail shiver 
passed through its small body and at 
last the lamb settled down quietly and 


quivered nervously. A 


peacefully and began to munch the 
hay. 

At this very moment a vibration 
rippled softly through the church 
bells overhead and a marvelous radi- 
ance spread over Finnstad. 


“Ulv,” whispered Birgitta, “did 
your father or you ever feel such 


happiness as this when you sat at 
board drinking from your tankards? 
Ulv, now is come that holy hour when 
our dear Saviour was born and when 
the trinity candles dance with joy and 
melt into one single burning light.” 

Ulv longed to cry aloud to his 
mother telling her of the joy he felt 
with Birgitta though she was so far 
different from 


known or had imagined. But his mother 


anyone he had ever 
lived far away in their distant manor 
house, and he only murmured to him- 
self: “I wonder if I am only dream- 
ing... yet this dream is so beautiful, 


I dare not tell a living soul... .” 


THE rushes pricked his skin when 
he lifted his head and found he was 
still resting against the wall in that 
mysterious manor house of Finnstad. 
The servants were scuffling about in 
the half dark and were picking up 
wax melted and fallen from the candles 
for with this they could make potions 
for the sick. 

Birgitta had fallen on her knees 
before the image of the Holy Virgin 
and her lips moved in prayer. Ulv 
sensed a deep and warming peace when 
he beheld the wall. 


her shadow on 


The young girl was still upon her 
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knees when the Time-Thrall began to comes your true-fast wife, be loyal and 
blow his horn to announce early faithful to her all vour vears.” 

Christmas Mass, for everyone at Finn- As Ulv lifted Birgitta upon his 
stad rode to a distant church where horse, his heart began to pound for he 


Christian folk for miles around felt he dared scarcely touch her gar- 


gathered to celebrate the birthday of nents when he placed his arm round 

* Saviour. oC : 
sags her and they started off upon their 
Master and child and the lowliest heii: Seana Sones 
’ Journey... 
servant, all hurried out of doors to N = am : 
Si A cae. Now at last the long procession of 
make ready for this journey to be ., : 

. . flickering torches moved up and down 
taken on horse and in sleigh. 


“Ulv Gudmarsson,” Judge Persson along the road leading from Finnstad. 
sson, ss 

was saying as the horses were brought And invisible to human eyes there glim- 

up, “take my Birgitta in front of you mered and gleamed round Birgitta’s 


in this saddle, and later when she be- youthful head, the halo of a Saint. 


Verner von Heidenstam (1859-1940), noted Swedish author and Nobel Prize 
4 , 
winner, is best known to Americans for his historical fiction. His story “The 
Haunted Room at Ingvaldsboda” appeared in the Spring Review. 


December Dawn in Dalarne 


By Marion BromMiEY NEWTON 


RIGHT are the-stars of Leksand’s winter night,— 
Far in the distance, bells are ringing clear! 
; Joyous the cottages, with candles all a-light! 
Folk sound the tidings that “Christmas is here!” 
Drive, then, with torches in forests’ still morn 
Down to the roadway of glistening white birch, 
There for devotion, “*‘Lo, the Christ-child is born!” 
Soft candle-light fills the massive old church. 


Outside, at the gateway, a flaming pile burns 
Of castaway torches,—as if pagan heart spurns. 
Humbly and silent with bowed heads we move, 
And enter the doorways, as Christians behove. 


So, worship of sun-god, in ages long past, 
Love for the Son of God conquers at last. 
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Bertelsen, Aage. “Oktober 43.” Oplevelser 
og tilstande under jédeforfdlgelsen i Dan- 
mark, Jydsk Centraltrykkeri, Aarhus. 143 pp. 
Price $2.10. 

During the last war the author aided in 
organizing the flight of numerous Jews from 
German-occupied Denmark. The most authori- 
tative volume on this aspect of the history of 
the Occupation. 

Brix, Hans. Emil Aarestrup. I-II. Gylden- 
dal. Ill. Price $7.50. 

A very fine and quite detailed biography of 
the “Golden Age” poet Emil Aarestrup. Vol- 
ume II contains letters from the poet te iis 
wife-to-be (1824-26). 

Brgndsted, Johannes (Ed.). Danmark fér 
og nu. I. Under medvirken af Svend Aakjer 
og Jens Sglvsten. Hassing. Ill. Price $11.80. 

This work, which will comprise six volumes 
in all, will be a complete, and very readable, 
description of Denmark, past and present. It 
contains numerous illustrations, and the arti- 
cles have been written by experts in each field. 

Brgéndsted, Johannes (Ed.). Vore gamle 
tropekolonier. I. Westermann. Ill. Price $43.00. 

A beautiful and imposing volume, the first 
of two, which will give the history and de- 
scription of Denmark’s old tropical colonies. 
The illustrations were drawn on the very spots 
described. Volume II will deal with the Virgin 
Islands, which were a Danish colony until 
1917. 

Det danske land. Af Knud S¢nderby, Otto 
Gelsted, Aage Marcus, Jacob Paludan, og 
Tohannes Smith. Ill. af Mads Stage. Wester- 
inann. 253 pp. Price $5.60. 

A description of Denmark, with beautiful 
although perhaps a little old-fashioned draw- 
ings of Danish nature. The text has been 
written by well-known authors. 

Engberg, Harald. Teatret, 1945-52. Areté. 
109 pp. Ill. Price $1.45. 

A survey of the Danish theater since the 
last war, with special emphasis on the presen- 
ta‘ on of French and American dramas. 

Leilberg, H. F. Dansk bondeliv som det i 
vore oldeforeldres tid fértes navnlig i Vest- 
jylland. Samlet udgave. Gad. 525 pp. Ill. Price 
$3.65. 

This classic description of Danish peasant 
life before the introduction of modern methods 
is now again available. 


Hansen, Martin A. Orm og tyr. Med 
tresnit af Sven Havsteen-Mikkelsen. Wivel. 
390 pp. Ill. Price $7.50. 

An inspired and poetic treatment of the 
mythology and ancient beliefs of heathen 
Denmark. The illustrations fit the text in an 
admirable manner. 

Hvidtfeldt, Johan, Ib Koch-Olsen & Axel 
Steensberg (Eds.). Danmarks historie. I-II, 
Det danske forlag. Ill. Price $12.80. 

The best popular presentation of the history 
of the Danish people, with the main emphasis 
on cultural history. 

Larsen, Svend & H. Topsge-Jensen. H. (. 
Andersen’s eget Eventyr i Billeder. Berling- 
ske. 80 pp. Ill. Price $2.10. 

An illustrated biography of Hans Christian 
Andersen, which gives a rather different im- 
pression than did the motion picture about 
him. 

Povisen, Hans. Steen Steensen Blicher. 
Tresnit af Povl Christensen. Gad. 193 pp. Ill. 
Price $3.00. 

A popular description of Blicher’s life and 
work. 

Sadolin, Ebbe. Vandringer i Koébenhavn. 
Carit Andersen. 168 pp. Ill. Price $3.60. 

Various aspects of Copenhagen are dealt 
with in these essays which to an unusual de- 
gree recreate the atmosphere of the city. 
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Ditlevsen, Tove. Paraplyen. Hasselbalch. 
123 pp. Price $2.00. 

A collection of short stories; the author’s 
descriptions of children’ in difficult circum- 
stances are especially well done. 

Dons, Aage. Afskedsgaven. Gyldendal. 249 
pp- Price $3.00. 

A first-rate psychological study of a woman, 
with most of the action taking place in North 
Africa. 

Heinesen, William. Moder 
Gyldendal. 132 pp. Price $2.40. 

Set in a Faroese village, this novel is a 
subtle and imaginative study of the growth of 
a child. 

Jensen, Erik Aalbek. Demningen. Wive'. 
307 pp. Price $2.60. 

A novel full of action dealing with the rec- 
lamation of land during the years after 1861. 
Psychologically the book may not be very 
deep, but it is very well written. 
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Kristensen, Erling. Misv@kst. Hasselbalch. 
96 pp. Ill. Price $2.00. 

A long short story about hatred between 
two families. Its subtle style reminds one of 
Blicher. ; 

Larsen, Knud Vandmose. Magnus. Wivel. 
240 pp. Price $2.50. 

A novel about the suffering of a boy due to 
his accidentally having killed a sheep, his tor- 
tured mind and changed conduct, and the final 
reconciliation. 

Lembourn, Hans J¢rgen. Der kommer en 
dag. Westermann. 195 pp. Price $2.00. 

Apparently a novel about a marriage, but 
the characters are symbols of Democracy and 
Dictatorship. 

Lind, Henrik (Pseud.). En doktor kom 
og skrev. Westermann. 160 pp. Price $2.00. 

The experiences of a country doctor in 
Western Jutland. 

Strangen, Sigurd. Det unge menneske. 
Jespersen og Pio. 235 pv. Price $2.75. 

A study of a young man’s growth to ma- 
turity in a small town milieu. 

Thomsen, Knud H. Som himlens fugle. 
Hagerup. 235 pp. Price $2.75. 

A popular narrative about thieves and 
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vagrants on the Jutland moor, with fine de- 
scriptions of nature and much action. 
Wulff, Johannes. Katten der fik jseber. 
Dyreroman. Nyt nordisk Forlag. 252 pp. Price 
$2.60. 
An imaginative story about animals, with 
much well-aimed satire. 


POETRY 


Claussen, Sophus. Udvalgte Digte. Gyl- 
dendal. 415 pp. Price $3.00. 

A wide selection of the poems by Sophus 
Claussen, who is now at last being understood 
and appreciated. 

Handberg, Kaj, Leif Jacobsen & Richard 
Paulsen. Danmark Synger. Gads Forlag. 556 
pp- Price $2.00. 

This attractive song-book contains 406 songs 
with melodies. Vignettes by J¢rgen Clevin. 

Sarvig, Ole. Udvalgte digte. Fra en digt- 
kreds. Wivel. 184 pp. Price $2.60. 

A selection of poems by Sarvig from the 
period 1943-52. 


Compiled by Mogens Iversen, Librarian at 
the State Inspectorate for Public Libraries, 
Copenhagen. 
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Benediktsson, Einar. Laust mal. I-IT. isa- 
foldarprentsmidja. 

A collection of short stories, essays, and 
articles by Einar Benediktsson, with a short 
biography. The book has been edited by 
Steingrimur J. Porsteinsson. 

Breidfjord, Sigurdur. Ljddmeli. Vol. I. 
{safoldarprentsmi6 ja. 

Edited by Sveinbjérn Sigurjénsson. 

Egilsson, Sveinbjérn. Ljédmeali. Mal og 
menning. 

Edited by Snorri Hjartarson, with a biog- 
raphy by Jén Arnason. 

Gudmundsson, Kristmann, Hoéll pyrni- 
rosu. Borgaritgafan. 

A volume of short stories, which comprises 
Volume I of the Complete Edition of Gud- 
mundsson’s works. 

Gudmundsson, Kristmann. Pokan rauda, 
Borgarttgafan. 

Volume II of the Complete Edition. 

Gunnarsson, Gunnar. Heidaharmur, Sdlu- 
messa. Landnadma. 

A novel in two parts, which are Vols. XII 
and XIII in the Complete Works of Gun- 
narsson. 

Hagalin, Gudémundur. Sjé voru sdlir da 
lofti. Bokfellsutgafan. 

Volume II of Hagalin’s autobiography. 

Johannesson, Alexander. Gestural Origin 
of Language. Leiftur. 


A scientific work, in English, on the ges- 
tural origin of language, with evidence from 
six “unrelated” languages. With a preface by 
Cemal Enisoglu. 

Laxness, Halldér Kiljan. Gerpla.-Heiman 
ég for. Helgafell. 

Two novels. 

Palsson, Gestur. Ritsafn. I-17. Menningar- 
og fredslusamband alpydu. 

Short stories, poems, lectures, and articles, 
with an introduction by Einar H. Kvaran. 

Stefansson, David, fra Fagraskégi. 40 
nordan. I-II. WLjodasafn. Sélon Islandus. 
Leikrit. Helgafell. 

These four volumes have been published in 
an edition of the author’s collected works. 

Synisbék islenzkra rimna. I-III, Vols. 
I-II: Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh. 
Vol. III: Leiftur, Reykjavik (Vols. I-II are 
also obtainable there). 

A selection of Icelandic rimur up to 1900, 
with introductions in English and Icelandic. 
Edited by Sir William A. Craigie. 

Véluspa. Second Edition. Helgafell. 

A new edition of this classic Eddic poem. 
With notes and an essay about the poem’s 
origin. Edited by Sigurdur Nordal. 


Compiled by Dr. Steingrimur J. borsteins- 
son of the University of Iceland in Reykjavik. 
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Bakken, Hilmar. Gerhard Munthe. En 
biografisk studie. With a Summary in English. 
Gyldendal. 278 pp. 2 plates. Ill. $8.00 paper, 
$10.50 bound. 

A continuation of the author’s monograph 
on Munthe’s decorative art (1946). The present 
work shows us the artist as the champion of 
naturalism and an eminent interpreter of the 
charm of eastern Norway. 

Berg, Arno. Bygdgy kongsgdrd. Haakon 
V-Haakon VII. Cappelen. 199 pp. Ill. Price 
$8.50 bound. 

A sumptuous work in large format about 
the old royal manor at Bygdéy outside Oslo. 

Beyer, Harald. Norsk litteraturhistorie. 
Aschehoug. 468 pp. Ill. Price $5.00 paper, 
$7.00 bound. 

A concise and vivid history of Norwegian 
literature from the Eddas to the present day. 

Boardman, Philip. Nuggets of Norse. A 
Skirmish with Sounds, Words and Language 
Feuds in Norway. Aschehoug. 103 pp. IIL. 
Price $1.55. 

A humorous presentation of the “skir- 
mishes” arising from the somewhat compli- 
cated language situation of today. 

Egge, Peter. Minner fra nord og syd. 
Gyldendal. 324 pp. Price $3.75 paper, $4.25 
bound. 

A new volume in the series of Egge’s fasci- 
nating memoirs. 

Engelstad, Helen. Refil, Bunad, Tjeld. 
Middelalderens billedtepper i Norge. Gylden- 
dal. 117 pp. Ill. 5 plates. Price $14.00. 

A stately volume from the Museum of In- 
dustrial Arts in Oslo. Another proof of the 
lively interest taken in the handicrafts and 
ornamental work of past centuries. 

Just, Carl (Ed.). Rddhuset i Oslo. Annen 
del. Aschehoug. 312 pp. Ill. 10 plates. Price 
$7.25 bound. 

A second voiume of the work on the Oslo 
Town Hall. 

Kittelsen, Theodor & Mathias Skeibrok. 
Sannferdige Skroéner. Gyldendal. 189 pp. II. 
Price $5.35 bound. 

A collection of tales with Kittelsen’s fa- 
mous illustrations. 

Krohg, Christian. Kampen for tilv@relsen. 
Gyldendal. 806 pp. 33 plates. Price $19.00 
paper, $27.00 bound. 

This luxurious work appeared at the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Krohg. It displays not 
only specimens of his brilliant palette but also 
his ability to handle the pen. 

Lange, Halvard M. Norsk utenrikspolitikk 
siden 1945. Foredrag og debattinnlegg. Tanum. 
254 pp. Price $3.25 paper, $3.95 bound. 

In these discourses and speeches the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs’ discusses the many 
problems inherent in the world situation and 
Norway's membership in the many new in- 
ternational organizations. 


Nygaardsvold, Johan. Min barndom og 
ungdom. Tiden. 191 pp. Ill. 17 plates. Price 
$3.00 paper, $4.50 bound. 

The late Prime Minister’s own story of his 
boyhood and youth. The second half tells of 
his years in America. 

Semmingsen, Ingrid. Utvandringen og 
det utflyttede Norge. (Nordmanns-forbundets 
smiskriftserie. Nr. 1). Aschehoug. 78 pp. 
Price $.70. 

A short history of Norwegian emigration. 
(For a comprehensive work by the same au- 
thor, see the book published in 1950.) 

Thiis, Helge. Nidarosdomen i bilder. Brun, 
70 pp. Ill. Price $2.50 paper, $3.25 bound. 

A pictorial work on the Gothic cathedral in 
Trondheim, the restoration of which is being 
supervised by the author himself. 

Undset, Sigrid. Artikler og taler fra krigs- 
tiden. Aschehoug. 323 pp. Price $3.00 paper, 
$4.00 bound. 

A collection of the articles and speeches of 
Sigrid Undset from the war years, when she 
was a refugee in America. 

Vaage, Jacob. Norske ski erobrer verden. 
Gyldendal. 228 pp. Ill. Price $3.75 bound. 

A history of the sport of skiing, and how it 
has spread from Norway throughout the 
world. 

Visted, Kristofer & Hilmar Stigum. V dr 
gamle bondekultur. Vol. II. Cappelen. 397 pp. 
Ill. 8 plates. Price $9.00 paper, $11.50 bound. 

The second volume of this standard work on 
Norwegian rural culture contains chapters on 
food, feasts, costume, beliefs, and poetry. 


FICTION 


Bojer, Johan. Lov og liv. Gyldendal. 218 
pp- Price $3.00 paper, $3.70 bound. 

A fine, new novel by Norway’s perhaps 
greatest living writer. 

Borgen, Johan. Noveller om kjerlighet. 
Gyldendal. 200 pp. Price $2.70 paper, $3.50 
bound. 

A collection of short stories, which has been 
much praised by the critics. 

Christov, Solveig. Torso. Gyldendal. 188 
pp. Price $2.40 paper, $3.10 bound. 

An allegory, full of dramatic events. 

Falkberget, Johan. Nattens bréd. (3). 
Johannes. Aschehoug. 450 pp. Price $3.50 
paper, $4.20 bound. 

A continuation of the story of Ann-Magritt, 
which takes place in a mining district about 
two centuries ago. On a background of solid 
historical facts Falkberget tells the story of 
this exceptional woman, who is so full of 
courage, enterprise, and hope. 

Feénhus, Mikkjel. Témmerflgterne. Asche- 
houg. 141 pp. Price $1.95 paper, $2.50 bound. 

A novel about lumberjacks and the lumber 
industry along the rivers of Norway. 

Haalke, Magnhild. Lykkelige reise. Asche- 
houg. 238 pp. Price $2.80 paper, $3.50 bound. 
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BOOKS 





Another good story by this popular author. 

Scott, Gabriel. Fergemannen. Gyldendal. 
212 pp. Price $2.85 paper, $3.70 bound. 

An entertaining novel by one of Norway’s 
“big name” writers. 

Seeberg, Eva. Det er meg han har vert 
hos. Cappelen. 116 pp. Price $2.00 bound. 

The author, aged 22, made her debut with a 
collection of poems. This novel, which deals 
with a love triangle, is both keen and mature. 

Stigen, Terje. Skygger pd mitt hjerte. 
Gyldendal. 283 pp. Price $3.20 paper, $4.00 
bound. 

A sensitive and romantic story from the 
northern regions. 

Vendel, Erik (pseud.). Tornerose er vaken 
inatt. Gyldendal. 181 pp. Price $2.10 paper, 
$2.90 bound. 

An imaginative story in a light genre. 
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Vesaas, Tarjei. Vindane. Gyldendal. 251 
pp. Price $3.90 paper, $4.50 bound. 
These excellently told short stories were 


awarded an international prize. Vesaas_ is 
especially successful in interpreting the minds 
of young people. 

Ytreberg, Nils A. Timeglasset. Aschehoug. 
330 pp. Price $3.10 paper, $3.75 bound. 

A dramatic and entertaining historical 
novel from Northern Norway of the 1700's. 


POETRY 


Skrede, Ragnvald. I open bdt pd havet. 
Aschehoug. 47 pp. Price $1.35. 

A collection of poems, both 
thoughtful. 


deep and 


Compiled by Erling Grgnland of the Uni- 
versity Library in Oslo. 


SWEDEN 


GENERAL 


Fredén, Gustaf. Pdr Lagerkvist. Frdn 
Gudstanken till Barabbas. Bonnier. 66 pp. 
‘Price $1.10. 

For students of Pir Lagerkvist, the Swed- 
ish winner of the 1951 Nobel Prize, this little 
book will serve as a stimulating and useful 
introduction. 

Gullers (Karl Werner). Gullers nya 
Sverigebok. Norstedt. 97 pp. Ill. Price $4.65 
paper, $5.90 bound. 

The well-known photographer presents Swe- 
den of today in a new series of excellent 
pictures. 

Heckscher, Gunnar. Svensk statsforvalt- 
ning i arbete. Norstedt. 436 pp. Price $3.65 
paper, $4.40 bound. 

A study of Swedish government and admin- 
istration, based partly on interviews with 
employees in the various offices, partly on 
documents, written instructions, etc. 

Johanson, Klara. K. J. sjdlv. Wahlstrém 
och Widstrand. 277 pp. Price $3.80. 

A selection of the writings of one of Swe- 
den’s finest critics (1875-1948), a specialist on 
German romanticism and American nine- 
teenth-century culture. 

Larsson, Carl. Carl Larsson. Skildrad av 
honom sjdlv i text och bilder. Bonnier. 263 pp. 
Ill. Price $17.00 paper, $20.00 bound. 

Carl Larsson (1853-1919), the famous Swed- 
ish painter, left behind him much biographical 
material. This book contains a selection of this 
material, richly illustrated, giving a vivid pic- 
ture of this most Swedish of Swedish artists. 
At the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of his birth there was also published a reprint 
of his autobiographical book Jag (Bonnier. 


286 pp. Price $1.25) as well as 12 bilder i firg 
(Bonnier. Price $6.00), an album of twelve 
reproductions in color of Carl Larsson’s most 
famous paintings. 

Lidman, Sven. Gossen i grottan. Natur och 
kultur. 303 pp. Price $4.40 paper, $5.40 bound. 
Ldgan och lindansaren. Natur och kultur. 271 
pp. Price $4.40 paper, $5.40 bound. 

These are the first two volumes of the auto- 
biography of the well-known author and 
pentecostal leader. He gives a vivid picture 
of late nineteenth-century life in Sweden and 
of his childhood and youth up to his first 
undergraduate years at Uppsala. 

Michanek, Ernst. Sociala nyheter 1950- 
1952. Nya socialpolitiska reformer i Sverige. 
Tiden. 74 pp. Price $1.00. 

A supplement to Socialboken (see The 
American-Scandinavian Review 1950, p. 262), 
bringing the information on Swedish social 
legislation up to date. 

Runnquist, Ake. Arbetarskildrare. Frén 
Hedenvind till Fridell. Bonnier. 186 pp. Price 
$1.60 paper, $2.00 bound. 

A brief presentation of Swedish modern 
“labor writers” by a well-known critic who 
is the editor of Bonniers Litterdra Magasin, 
Sweden’s most important literary magazine. 

Svenskt konstnarslexikon, Tiotusen svens- 
ka konstnidrers liv och verk. Vol. I. Allhem. 
Price $24.50, $33.00 leather bound. 

This most comprehensive biographical dic- 
tionary of Swedish artists is planned to com- 
prise five volumes. They will be edited by 
Johnny Roosval and others. The first volume 
sets a very high standard, and the work is 
recommended to all libraries with a special 
interest in art. 
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50 nutida svenska grafiker. Folket i bild 
(Seelig). 127 pp. Price $2.00 paper, $2.80 
bound. 

Fifty living Swedish artists in the graphic 
arts are presented in this attractive—and in- 
expensive—volume. 


FICTION 


Aronsson, Stina. Sanningslandet. Norstedt. 
178 pp. Price $3.15 paper, $4.15 bound. 

A volume of short stories, five of which are 
based on childhood memories from the au- 
thor’s foster home near Uppsala. The others 
have motifs from the northernmost parts of 
Sweden, well-known to readers of this au- 
thor’s earlier novels. (See The American- 
Scandinavian Review 1947 p. 353, 1949 p. 261, 
and 1951 p. 322.) 

Fridegard, Jan. Porten kallas tréng. Wahl- 
strom och Widstrand. 276 pp. Price $3.65 
paper, $5.15 bound. 

A sequel to Torntuppen, 1941. That novel 
told about Johan From, the crofter, on the 
morning of his death. The present volume tells 
us—in a way that reminds us of Selma Lager- 
lé6f—how his death affected Lovisa, his wife, 
and how the memory of his goodness helps her 
meet with charity the wrongs that are done 
to her. 

Hellstrom, Gustaf. J morgon dr en skélm. 
Bonnier. 410 pp. Price $4.40 paper, $5.65 
bound. 

This is the final volume in an autobiograph- 
ical series of novels (Dagdrémmar, 1921, En 
mycket ung man, 1923, Sex veckor i Arkadien, 
1925, Det var en tjusande idyll, 1938 (see The 
American-Scandinavian Review 1939, p. 277), 
Kédrlek och politik, 1942, Den gdngen, 1944 
(see The American-Scandinavian Review 1946, 
p- 251). They can all be read separately.—The 
author who died in 1953, was for many years 
a foreign correspondent for the Swedish news- 
paper Dagens Nyheter. Actual political hap- 
penings play an important part in some of his 
novels but are more in the background in this 
last volume. Hellstriém’s style is sometimes a 
little heavy and compact, but his characters 
are well drawn. His moral integrity and ar- 
tistic quality place him among the first-rank 
Swedish writers of the twentieth century. 

Hoijer, Bjérn-Erik. Det finns inga dnglar. 
Bonnier. 275 pp. Price $3.90 paper, $5.15 
bound. 

A sequel to Martin gdr i gréset (see The 
American-Scandinavian Review 1951, p. 322), 
telling how the boy Martin is confronted with 
insecurity and fear during his first year at 
school. 

Isaksson, Ulla. Avinnohuset. Rabén och 
Sjégren. 335 pp. Price $3.80. 

A psychological novel about single women 
in a big apartment house, about their relations 
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with one another, and with the men they love 
or hate, and about their loneliness. 

Lindberger, Orjan (Ed.). Svensk arbe- 
tardikt. Poesi och prosa fran femtio dr i 
urval. Tiden. 429 pp. Price $5.40 paper, $6.80 
bound. 

An anthology of prose and poetry by twen- 
tieth-century Swedish writers coming from 
and writing about the working classes. 

Moberg, Vilhelm. /nvandrarna. Bonnier. 
568 pp. Price $4.80 paper, $6.00 bound. 

In this sequel to Utvandrarna, 1949 (see 
The American-Scandinavian Review 1950, p. 
261), the emigrants from Smialand have be- 
come the immigrants of Minnesota. Moberg 
has spent several years studying the early 
history of the Scandinavian immigrants. Part 
of this material was published in Den okdnda 
slikten, 1950 (see The American-Scandinavian 
Review 1951, p. 323). A third volume will con- 
clude this great epic. 

Rosendahl, Sven. Sommar i Svartbile. 
Tiden. 173 pp. Price $2.40 paper, $3.40 bound. 

This book is based on a diary kept by the 
author when as a 13-year-old boy he spent his 
first summer in Svartbdéle, a little mountain 
village in Lapland. Recommended to_ both 
young and old readers with an interest in 
animal life, hunting, and fishing. 


POETRY 


Gullberg, Hjalmar. Dédsmask och lust- 
gard. Dikter. Norstedt. 93 pp. Price $2.40 
paper, $3.40 bound. 

In the late twenties and early thirties Gull- 
berg secured a place as one of Sweden’s fore- 
most poets. In using everyday language to 
convey serious spiritual experiences he found 
a style of his own, and he has influenced many 
younger writers. His poetry has since become 
somewhat more direct and naked, but it is at 
the same time a “learned” poetry which is not 
always easily understood. 

Lindqvist, Ebba. Sdngen om Fedra. Bon- 
nier. 84 pp. Price $2.50. 

The author has her roots in the province of 
Bohusliin on the western coast of Sweden. For 
some years she lived in the U.S.A. In her 
earlier volumes of poetry she has taken her 
motifs from beth these regions; this time she 
has chosen a classical theme for the main 
poem of the collection. 

Nilsson, Tage (Ed.). Lyrikboken. En 
svensk antologi. Forum. 568 pp. Price $4.40 
paper, $5.40 bound. 

An anthology of Swedish poetry from medi- 
aeval folk songs to modernistic experimental 
verse, selected with personal taste and sound 
judgment. 


Compiled by Kerstin Munck, Library Ad 
viser to the Board of Education, Stockholm, 
with use of the annotations in Biblioteksbladet. 
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Scandinavians in America 


Northwestern University Library is 
the recipient of an unusual collection 
of books by and about N. F. S. Grundt- 
vig, nineteenth-century Danish poet, 
preacher, prophet and educator, 
known as “the father of the folk high 
school.” Originally assembled by Dr. 
J. Christian Bay for the John Crerar 
Library, the collection now falls out- 
side Crerar’s newly re-defined collect- 
ing fields and, consequently, was re- 
cently made available for purchase. 
Thanks to the generosity of Mrs. Her- 
bert Lothe of Lake Forest and Mr. 
Aksel Nielsen, proprietor of the two 
well-known Nielsen Restaurants on 
Western and North Avenues in Chi- 


_cago, Northwestern was enabled to 


make use of this excellent opportunity 
to acquire what is considered the 
largest Grundtvig collection in the 
United States. Comprising more -than 
two hundred volumes, the collection in- 
cludes some seventy first editions of 
Grundtvig’s works, many of them rare. 


Ole Windingstad, veteran Norwe- 
gian-American concert master, di- 
rected the symphony concert arranged 
by Nordmanns-Forbundet in Carnegie 


Hall October $1. 


An honorary degree was given Pro- 
fessor Einar Haugen of the University 
of Wisconsin last commencement by 
the University of Michigan. He was 
granted a Litt.D. honoris causa as a 
“distinguished protagonist of Scandi- 
> and an “am- 
bassador between nations.” This rec- 


navian life and culture’ 


ognition of Scandinavian studies by 


a major university which does not it- 
self have a Department of Scandina- 
vian was unusual. 


Mr. M. J. Forsell, president of the 
Seattle Chapter of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, has given a 
picture of Ole Bull to the Ole Bull 
Collection maintained by Edvard Bull 


in Oslo. 


The Board of Governors of the 
American Swedish Historical Founda- 
tion announces the gift by Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach of a large painting, 
“The Picnic,” painted by the Swedish 
artist Carl Larsson. It illustrates one 
aspect of the very popular crayfish 
parties which are common in Sweden 
during August. The painting hung 
for many years in the National Gal- 
lery in Stockholm until it was bought 
by Dr. Leach with the understanding 
that he would someday present it to 
a museum in the United States. It 
hung in the great hall of his home, 
Northwick, in Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania for some time. 


Svenska Arkivbyran in Stockholm 
invites all Americans of Swedish de- 
scent to send information regarding 
their ancestry such as the dates of 
emigration and their marriage in Swe- 
den. 


The Society for the Advancement 
of Scandinavian Study, Chancellor 
Reuben Gustavson, Chairman, at their 
43rd annual meeting (at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) discussed papers on 
Strindberg, Ibsen, and Holberg. 
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In July the University of Wisconsin 


held a 3-day conference on the Scandi- 
navian Area. The general topic was how 
the writers of today, such as the late 
Hjalmar Bergman, had affected the 
thought and life of the people of the 
North compared with their predeces- 
sors Kierkegaard, Ibsen, and Strind- 
berg. Among the session leaders were 
such authorities as Einar Haugen, 
Phillip Mitchell, Thos. 


Marion Nelson, Alrik Gustafson, and 


Gabrielsen, 


Marten Liljegren. The curtain raiser 


was the provocative movie Miss Julie. 


Beginning with the 1953 fall semes- 
ter, all languages in the University of 
North Dakota curriculum were com- 
bined under a_ single department 
headed by Dr. Richard Beck, who has 
been appointed acting head of the de- 
partment. Grouped under the new lan- 
guage unit will be the classical, modern 
and Romance languages. On the fall 
semester curriculum listing, classical 
language offerings include Latin and 
Greek. German, Norwegian, and mod- 
ern Icelandic fall under the modern 
category, and French and Spanish in 
the Romance field. 

Dr. Beck came to the University in 
1929 as professor of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literature and head of the 
department and has served in that 
capacity since then. The 1953 fall 
term marked Dr. Beck’s 25th year of 
service. 


Dr. O. Larsell, for many years chief 
of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has become Pro- 
fessor of Neural Anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 





Carl Sandburg has now identified 
the places and dates of his parents’ 
birth in Eastern Gétaland in Sweden. 


Reinald Werrenrath, Danish-Amer- 
ican concert and radio singing star of 
the Nineteen-twenties, died recently 
in Physicians’ Platts- 


Hospital in 


burgh. He was 70 years old. 


Professor Olaf Halvorson of Hunt- 
ington Park, California, passed away 
on August 8 at the age of 81. He was 
born near Stavanger in Norway, but 
emigrated to the U.S. after having 
taken his examen artium. He taught 
Latin and Spanish for many years in 
schools and colleges in Illinois, In- 
diana, Arizona, and California. Since 
his retirement from teaching in 1936 
he spent a great part of his time on 
travels and was also a very generous 
supporter of educational and philan- 
thropic institutions. He was a former 
president of The Norwegian-American 
Historical Association. 


The League of Norsemen (Nord- 
manns-Forbundet), a world-wide or- 
ganization with headquarters in Oslo, 
arranged a large Emigrant Rally at 
Voss, in the interior of western Nor- 
way, July 4 and 5. The event marked 
the 110th anniversary of the birth of 
the late Knute Nelson, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin for 28 
consecutive years, and widely hailed 
as the most illustrious American poli- 
tician of Norwegian descent. 


The Smithsonian Institution is cir- 
culating a traveling exhibition of 150 


photographs of Norwegian decorative 


painting. 
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THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


THE EXCITING EVENT 
of the last quarter 
was the election on 
September 22 for the 
new one-chamber par- 
liament, which had 
been authorized in the 


gnew Constitution to 
DENMARK .... the place of the 
old two houses of congress. The elec- 
tion itself produced little change in 
relative strengths of the many political 
parties. But the election results did 
give the impetus to the resignation of 
the Erik Eriksen Government a week 
later, on September 29, whereupon 
King Frederik asked Former Prime 
Minister Hans Hedtoft, chairman of 


‘the Social Democratic Party, to form 


a new Government. The composition 
of the new all-Labor Cabinet was then 
announced on the following day. 

The general trend of the election 
was that the two leading parties, the 
Social Democratic and the Moderate 
Liberals, gained, while the smaller 
parties either barely held their own 
or lost so much as to be removed from 
the political picture. 

The complete returns showed that 
the Social Democrats obtained 74 of 
the 179 seats in the Folketing, as the 
new Parliament is called; the Moderate 
Liberals, 42; the Conservatives, 30; 
the Social Liberals, 14; Justice Union, 
6; the Communists, 8; and the Ger- 
man minority in South Jutland, 1; in 
addition to two representatives each 
from the Faroe Islands and Green- 
ind. 


This means that the Social Demo- 


crats and the Moderate Liberals have 
gained three seats each over their 
showing in last April’s elections. The 
Conservatives and Social Liberals each 
lost one seat and the Justice Union 
four, while the Communists held on to 
the eight seats they had. 

so-called 


The new Independence 


party, formed by former Premier 
Knud Kristensen, fell short by about 
1,600 votes of obtaining a seat in the 
Folketing. 

The voting marked a departure in 
Danish political history. It was the 
first time that 23-year-olds were al- 
lowed to vote. The new constitution 
lowered the voting age from 25 to 
23. The youngsters did not avail them- 
selves of the privilege of voting to 
the extent hoped for by the sponsors 
of this particular clause in the new 
constitution. 


Wiru THE NEw Hans Hedtoft Gov- 
ernment the Social Democratic Party 
is again holding the reins in Denmark. 
The new Cabinet is composed of the 
following: Hans Hedtoft, Prime Min- 
ister; H. C. Hansen, Foreign Minister; 
Rasmus Hansen, Minister of Defense: 
Viggo Kampmann, Minister of Fi- 
nance; Johannes Kjerb¢gl, Minister 
of the Interior and Housing: Carl 
Petersen, Minister of Public Works; 
Johan Strém, Minister of Labor and 
Social 


ister of Agriculture; Chr. Christian- 


Affairs: Jens Sm¢rum, Min- 


sen, Minister of Fisheries; Julius Bom- 
holt, Minister of Education: Hans 
Hekkerup, Minister of Justice; Bodil 
Koch, Minister of Ecclesiastical Af- 
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fairs; Lis Groes, Minister of Com- 
merce, Industry and Shipping; Jens 
Otto Krag, Minister without Port- 
folio. 


On Aveust 29 all Denmark ob- 
served the tenth anniversary of the 
day in 1943 when the whole Danish 
people, indifferent to consequences, 
broke out in open revolt against the 
Nazis. The day was observed, as a 
Memorial Day all over the country. 
King Frederik and Queen Ingrid went 
to Roskilde and placed wreaths at the 
burial place of King Christian X and 
Queen Alexandrine in the Cathedral. 
And General Alfred M. Gruenther, Al- 
lied Supreme Commander, placed a 
wreath in the Ryvangen Memorial 
Grove. 
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Tue Foreien Pouicy of the Danish 
Social Democratic party was outlined 
by its chairman, Mr. Hans Hedtoft, 
on August 8, in a lengthy address 
delivered at Faxe Ladeplads. Mr. 
Hedtoft, who also answered criticism 
of his recent statement on the party’s 
attitude toward the problem of peace- 
time stationing of American flyers on 
Danish bases, said inter alia: 

“In the manifesto ‘Road to Prog- 
ress’ which was adopted unanimously 
at our Congress, we have traced the 
main line of foreign policy which we 
desire that Denmark should follow. 
We stressed the necessity of Den- 
mark’s continued active participation 
in the international cooperation. We 
desire that the United Nations be- 
come that organ which by way of 
negotiation or court of justice should 
solve both the peace and all interna- 
tional problems. Danish foreign policy 
should support any initiative serving 
that aim. We stressed that Denmark’s 
continued participation in Atlantic 
Pact cooperation is our only realistic 
policy after the collapse of the ne- 
gotiations on Nordic defense. Through 
political and economic cooperation 
and common sacrifices, the Western 
countries must prevent new attempts 
at aggression and prevent that the 
world be thrown into new disasters. 

“Denmark must of course fulfill her 
obligations in that cooperation and 
continue to build up her defense. But 
it must be done in accord with the 
build-up of the Western Europe de- 
fense, so that our defense burdens be 
always adjusted to our economic ca- 
pacity. Finally, we emphasized that 
the arming, forced upon us by the 
communistic policy of aggression, can 
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never become an end in itself. The aim 
of all these efforts are for us to reach 
negotiation between East and West in 
resolving all questions of conflict.” 


Rozsert Dovetas Cok has succeeded 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson as American 
Ambassador to Denmark. Mr. Coe, 
who retired from the State Depart- 
ment in May 1952, after more than 
twenty years’ service, is a native of 
New York and a Harvard graduate. 
Born Feb. 27, 1902, he was 26 years 
old when he first became a Foreign 
Service Officer in 1928. He has served 
in Peru, Turkey, Brazil, India, Brit- 
ain, Italy, and The Netherlands. 


Prerer FrevcHEN, explorer and au- 
thor of Arctic Adventure and Eskimo, 
has a new book on Messner’s list for 


-November. In Vagrant Viking, Mr. 


Freuchen, who stands “six-feet-three 
peg-leg and all,” relives his fifty years 
of experiences and explorations on 
three continents. 


JOHANNES J@RGENSEN, the Danish 
Catholic poet, was 87 in November. 
He has now returned from Italy to 
his native 700-years old Svendborg on 
the island of Fyn, there to spend the 
rest of his days. Among his works 
translated into English are Pilgrim 
Walks in Franciscan Italy (1908), 
St. Francis of Assisi (1912), Lourdes 
(1914), False Witness (1916), The 
War Pilgrim (1917), An Autobiog- 
raphy in two volumes (London 1928- 
29), Saint Catherine of Siena. His 
books have readers in many lands, but 
wealth is still hidden in his Danish 
volumes of poetry. 

His first printed work was a trans- 
lation of Mark Twain. The greatest 
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Danish author, he says, was Holberg 


“no matter how Norwegian he was 
born.” He was asked: What is poetry? 
“Poetry,” he replied, “is to fall in love 
and be glad and unhappy and continue 
to fall in love with more gladness and 
unhappiness and to write about it.” 
He has kept a journal since 1887— 
almost 1000 volumes written in dif- 
ferent languages. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
of the visit of the Royal Danish Ballet 
to London’s Covent Garden is seen by 
the story in Time for August 31 which 
concludes: “Londoners, used to the 
heady perfection of Sadler’s Wells, 
loved the more natural Danes, brought 
them back again and again to bow 
to the applause—a thrill they seldom 
get at home in Denmark, where tradi- 
tion strictly limits curtain calls.” 
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Tue Casinet of Mr. 
Steingrimur Stein- 
porsson 
early 


resigned in 
September, 


LA 


whereupon the Presi- 
dent asked Mr. Ola- 
fur Thors, the chair- 


ICELAND man of the Independ- 


ence (Conservative) 


aX // | e 





Party, to form a new government. In 
this Mr. 


as prolonged negotiations had already 


Thors succeeded immediately, 


taken place between the two biggest 
parties, the Independence Party and 
the Progressive Party. Since the Con- 
servatives had been more successful in 
the Alping elections in late June, it 


task 


should 


was considered natural that the 
of presiding over the cabinet 
fall to one of them. In such cases the 
second most important cabinet post, 
Affairs, 
given to the other coalition party. 

Mr. Thors’ 
the following men: Dr. Kristinn Gu6- 
Minister; Mr. 
Bjarni Benediktsson, Minister of Jus- 
tice; Mr. 


Minister of Agriculture; Mr. Eysteinn 


that of Foreign usually is 


new cabinet consists of 


nae 
mundsson, Foreign 


Steingrimur Steinborsson, 


Jonsson, Minister of Finance, and Mr. 
Ingélfur Jénsson, Minister of Com- 
merce. Two ministers from the resign- 
ing cabinet are not members of the new 
one: Mr. Hermann Jonasson and Mr. 
Bjérn Olafsson. 

The appointment of Dr. Gudmunds- 
son as Foreign Minister was rather 
surprise. He is not a member of the 
Alping and has not been in the top 
ranks of active politicians. However, 
he has been known as a man of great 
ability and integrity-in his positions 
as Director of Internal Revenue in 
teacher at 


and also as a 


Akureyri 
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REVIEW 


Akureyri Junior College. Dr. Gud- 


mundsson is an economist who was 
educated at the Universities of Berlin 
and Kiel and received his doctorate 
from the latter institution. In his new 
task Dr. con- 


cerned with the problems arising out 


Gudmundsson will be 
of the presence of American troops at 
Keflavik Airport and the considerable 
construction activities going on there. 


IcELAND, Mr. 
Asgeir Asgeirsson, paid an official visit 


THe PreEstpENT OF 
to the western part of Iceland in July. 
He was heartily received, especially 
so since his old constituency is in that 
part of the country. There were large 
gatherings, indoors and out, with sing- 
ing and speechmaking, and the local 
poets came forth and welcomed their 
President with poetry written for the 
occasion. In September the President 
paid a similar official visit to the town 
of Hafnafjérdur, where he was equally 
well received. 

Several Scandinavian conferences 
were held in Iceland this summer: no- 
table among these was a meeting of 
the Social Ministers of all the Nordic 
countries. At the conclusion of this 


meeting three pacts were — signed, 


which widened the mutual social se- 
curity provisions among the partici- 
Other 


included those of Scandinavian Postal 


pating countries. conferences 
Directors, Sports Officials, Employers, 
and finally Good Templars. 


THERE WERE at least nine foreign 
scientific expeditions in Iceland this 
past summer, most of them organized 
One of these 
was marked by tragedy as two English 


by British universities. 
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Aa ae 


students were lost on Vatnajékull, Ice- 


land’s largest glacier. Among the in- 
teresting discoveries made by a team 
of Icelandic geologists was the fact 
that there are hot springs at the alti- 
tude of 5769 feet on Vatnajékull. 


Tuis YEAR is turning out to be 
rather prosperous for the Icelanders. 
There has been fair to good fishing, 
and even the herring did not fail com- 
pletely. It brought about 75 million 
krénur, which is a considerable sum, 
even if it is not comparable to the 
proceeds from years which the Iceland- 
ers are willing to call “good herring 
years.” The marketing situation was 
also good, especially since the Soviet 
Union made a barter contract for 
about 200 million krénur worth of 
goods. The fishing dispute with Eng- 
land is still unsolved, and the British 
trawler owners still enforce their ban 
on landing fish from Icelandic vessels. 


Tere was a considerable number 
of tourists in Iceland during the sum- 
mer. The liners Caronia and Batory 
brought 500 and 650 tourists respec- 
tively from the United States, France, 
and Italy, and the smaller Icelandic 
vessels had capacity crowds. A group 
of British travel officials was invited 
to make a trip through Iceland on 
ponies, which they enjoyed greatly. 
The most welcome tourists this sum- 
mer were, however, a group of old 
people from Canada and the U.S.A. 
This group, organized and led by Pro- 
fessor Finnbogi Gudmundsson of the 
University of Manitoba, consisted of 
old Icelanders who have lived in Amer- 
ica and many of whom had not seen 
Iceland for decades. 
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THE SUMMER HAs been an unusually 
good one in Iceland, and the crop of 
potatoes and vegetables is greater 
than ever before. Farmers have had 
a good year all over the country, 
cutting and storing a large crop of 
hay. 


THE CENTENARY of the great emi- 
grant poet, Stefan G. Stefansson, was 
celebrated in Iceland in early October. 
A monument in his memory was un- 
veiled at Arnarstapi, some of his works 
have been republished, and memorial 
gatherings were held at the University 
in Reykjavik. 


THe Nationa THEATER finished 
its fourth season early in July. Over 
104,000 guests attended 208 perform- 
ances in Reykjavik and 44 perform- 
ances outside the capital. The most 
popular play was the Icelandic classic 
about the outlaw Skugga-Sveinn by 
Matthias Jochumsson. A Finnish guest 
group performed the folk-opera Oster- 
bottningar and the season ended with 
26 performances of La Traviata. 


A younG IcELANDER by the name 
of Fridrik Olafsson entered the ranks 
of international chess champions when 
he became a surprise winner of the 
Scandinavian Championships. 


AND FINALLY a note on religion. 
Iceland has sent some missicnaries to 
Central Africa and now Central Africa 
has sent a charming missionary to Ice- 
land. He is Mr. Emmanuel Minos, born 
in the Congo. Mr. Minos, who speaks 
fluent Norwegian, maintains that one 
of his ancestors was an Icelandic mem- 


ber of one of the last Crusades. 


_— =m Te 
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News OF THE Ko- 
REAN armistice agree- 
ment was received in 
Norway with guarded 
optimism. Recogni- 
tion of the cease fire 
as a first and neces- 
ROP WAY sary step toward eas- 
ing world tension was 
coupled with warnings as to the difficul- 
ties inherent in the forthcoming negoti- 


ations. Norwegian dailies, with the few 


obvious exceptions, were united in their 
tribute to the United States and its 
role in bringing hostilities to an end. 
“Tt is difficult,” commented the inde- 
pendent Verdens Gang, “for us Euro- 
peans to appreciate fully the effect 
of the Korean war and its sacrifices 
upon the American people. Our reac- 
tions to certain aspects of American 
politics have often failed to include 
a consideration of this psychological 
background. Today, however, it is 
fitting to pay our full and unreserved 
tribute to America’s efforts on the 
battlefield. Her sacrifices have not 
been in vain; they have perhaps saved 
the world from a third major war.” 


Mip-yEarR FiGuREs released by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics reveal a 
deficit on Norway’s balance of pay- 
ments for the first half of 1953 
amounting to some 590 million kroner, 
against a surplus of 240 million for 
the first six months of 1952. Imports 
during these first six months, exclud- 
ing ships, were valued at Kr. 2,865 
million against exports of Kr. 1,680 
million. Corresponding figures for the 
same period of 1952 were Kr. 2,863 
million and Kr. 1,996 million. Net 


freight earnings of the Norwegian 


merchant marine also dropped from 
Kr. 1,200 million for the first half of 
1952, to 800 million, for the same six- 
month period this year. Ship imports 
were 63% above those during the first 
half of 1952, while ship sales were 
49% below corresponding figures for 
last year. In addition Norway paid 
22 million kroner to the European 
Payments Union, during the period 
just ended, and 41 million kroner on 
other debts, bringing the total dis- 
parity up to Kr. 653 million. 
Developments during the _ third 
quarter, however, indicate that year- 
end figures will, in all likelihood, be 
more encouraging. There has_ been 
some improvement in freight rates, and 
prices for some of Norway’s major 
export commodities have shown a more 
favorable trend during the past weeks. 
Still, it is doubtful whether deficits 
incurred during the first two quarters 
‘an be recouped so as to achieve a 


balance for the year. 


Durine 1952-1953, Norwegian firms 
are reported to have signed contracts 
under the U.S. Off-Shore Procurement 
Program valued at nearly 125 million 
kroner ($18 million). Off-Shore con- 
tracts awarded Norwegian firms dur- 
ing 1951-52 amounted to between five 
and six million dollars. A major part 
of the 1952-53 contracts comprise a 
$14 million order for ammunition from 
the Raufoss factory. Norsk Sprengs- 
toff A/S has signed contracts for gun- 
powder and other explosives valued at 
roughly $1.6 million while the Kongs- 
berg Arsenal and the Strong ma- 
deliver smaller 


chinery works will 


quantities of weapon parts. 
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On THE Basis of preliminary figures, 
1953 promises to be a record tourist 
year. Midyear statistics indicate that 
. total of 232,652 foreigners visited 
Norway during the six-month period, 
against 191,180 for 1952, when the 
Winter Olympics attracted an unusual 
number of outsiders. The June figure 
alone shows an increase of well over 
22,000, rising from 75,517 in June of 
1952 to 97,880 this year. Swedes, ac- 
counting for two-thirds of the June 
figure, came in larger numbers than 
ever before, and increasing numbers 
of Finnish, British, French, and Amer- 
ican visitors were also noted. With 
wartime damage to transport and 
tourist accommodations now fully re- 
paired, and a chain of new tourist 
hotels in operation, this year’s influx 
of visitors can very well indicate the 
beginnings of the expanded tourist 
program for which the country has 
been preparing. 


SHORTLY BEFORE it was dissolved in 


July, the Norwegian Parliament was 
presented with a 328-page document 
outlining the Government’s new long- 
range program for the economic, so- 
cial and cultural advancement of the 
country during the 1954-57 period. 
The first long-range program (1948- 
52) aimed at completing post-war 
reconstruction, has now been largely 
achieved, and the new program is set 
up as a guide for further increasing 
production and consumption, as well 
as solving the housing problem and in- 
creasing social and cultural benefits. 
Production, it is estimated, can be 
raised by an average of 3% per year, 
or 12% for the four years, making 
it possible to increase private con- 


sumption by 15% by the end of 1957. 
By that year, it is estimated, electric 
power output should be some 43% 
above 1952, with from 92 to 94% of 
the population supplied with elec- 
tricity. Within 12 years, practically 
all homes are expected to be heated 
electrically. With the exception of Oslo 
and certain other cities, which have 
shown an abnormal post-war growth, 
the country’s housing problem is ex- 
pected to be solved by the end of 1957. 
Further, the Government plan antici- 
pates raising export earnings by 15% 
during the four-year period, with a 
corresponding increase in imports of 
10% ; merchant fleet tonnage, too, is 
expected to have increased by 25% 
by the end of 1957. Annual gross in- 
vestments will in all likelihood be 
greater than those for the current 
year, and defense expenditures will 
probably remain heavy until the end 
of 1954. From the end of that year, 
however, a drop in defense costs is 
expected. 

The Government blueprint, it is ad- 
mitted, is a mere tentative outline sub- 
ject to a host of forces and develop- 
ments beyond control. In event of a 
world recession, economic policy must 
concentrate on import controls and 
the scaling down of private consump- 
tion. Under any circumstances, the 
over-riding goal would be provision 
of full employment, fair distribution 
of income and the maintenance of 
stable prices. 

In EARLY SEPTEMBER, former 
United Nations Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, returned from his hunt- 
ing lodge near R¢gros in central Nor- 
way where he and his aids had been 
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preparing the first volume of his mem- 
oirs. This first of three volumes will 


cover his seven years as Secretary- 
General and is scheduled for publica- 
tion by a New York firm in the early 
fall of 1954. Foreign language ver- 
sions of this first volume will be re- 
leased simultaneously. 


CoMMANDER JOHN A. Gane, of New 
York, has donated a series of 18 
stained glass windows to the Oslo Ca- 
thedral. The gift is dedicated “To the 
glory of God and in memory of the 
men of the Norwegian army, navy, 
and air force who lost their lives in 


World War II.” 


By mip-Ocroser, residents in vari- 
ous communities in the Sunndals¢ra 
district, midway between Bergen and 
Trondheim, gathered to celebrate a 
“Light Festival,’ when the new Aura 
hydro-electric plant—Norway’s 
largest—began to deliver its first 
power. When completed, the Aura 
plant will have a total capacity of 
280,000 kilowatts, an important part 
of which will be consumed by the coun- 
try’s largest aluminum works now 
building at Sunndalsgra. Begun in 
1951, these works are expected to go 
into production by late next year with 
an initial annual output of 40,000 
tons. The United States has extended 
a loan of $24 million toward construc- 
tion of the Sunndalsgra plant. Bear- 
ing interest of 2.5%, the U.S. loan 
is to be repaid by 1964 through de- 
livery of 7,800 tons of aluminum per 
year, leaving some 32,000 tons for ex- 
port. 


In mip-Aveust, the Norwegian In- 


stitute for Atomic Research played 


host to over 100 leading nuclear physi- 
cists from nineteen countries attend- 
ing the first international conference 
on atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses. Meetings were held in Oslo and 
at the nearby Norwegian-Dutch nu- 
clear reactor at Kjeller, not far dis- 
tant. Participating in the informal dis- 
cussions were researchers from Europe, 
Asia, the Americas, and the Middle 
Fast. 

Voting on a proposal by Dr. Gun- 
nar Randers, director general of the 
joint Norwegian-Dutch reactor at 
Kjeller, the members voted unani- 
mously in favor of establishing an in- 
ternational nuclear energy association, 
open to scientists of all nations. The 
goal of such an organ will be to pro- 
mote the peaceful use of atomic energy, 
through the exchange of knowledge 
on subjects not related to the military 
application of atomic power. 


On Saturpay, Aveust 8, the Uni- 
versity of Oslo Summer School for 
American Students completed its 
seventh annual 6-weeks’ session, gen- 
erally regarded as the most successful 
ever. Attendance this year was 202 
compared with 176 for 1952, bringing 
total enrollment since the Summer 
School’s inception in 1947, up to 
1,300. Interestingly enough, quite a 
number of this year’s students had 
attended previous sessions. The num- 
ber of scholarships awarded this year 
reached an all-time high of 71, against 
45 for last year. Forty-five of this 
year’s awards went to American stu- 
dents; the remainder being granted to 
students from Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
and Norway. 
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PsYCHOLOGICAL DE- 
FENSE against for- 
eign propaganda was 
the chief concern of 
the past quarter. 
This form of defense 
by communist na- 


SWEDEN tions has been very 
efficient, and so re- 
cently has been that of the United 


States. 
tected against the subtle infiltration of 





Shall not Sweden also be pro- 


the political ideas of foreign propa- 
ganda? The objection raised in Swe- 
den, as in the United States, is the 
danger to the freedom of thought so 
deeply valued by democratic peoples. 
In addition to a military, civil, and 
economic defense, Sweden needs a psy- 
chological defense organization, ac- 
cording to the findings of a committee 
which, a few years ago, was appointed 
by the Government to study the ques- 
tion. The committee recommends that 
a Preparedness Board for Psyeho- 
logical Defense be established, which, 
in case of war, would form the nucleus 
of a Government Information Center. 
One important function of the pro- 
posed new defense agency would be to 
try to immunize the people against 
foreign propaganda. In war the Gov- 
ernment Information Center would, in 
various forms, offer advice on pub- 
licity matters in order to maintain 
and strengthen the spirit of resistance, 
but its authority would not include 
censorship. Any attempt at censorship 
is actually forbidden under the con- 
stitution. An accurate and fast-work- 
ng news service would be needed to 
check and counteract misleading ru- 
nors. Emergency printing establish- 
ients, complete with stocks of paper, 
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must be available for the newspapers. 
The independent position of the Swe- 
dish Broadcasting Corporation should 
be maintained even in war. The com- 
mittee does not consider it advisable to 
prohibit people from listening to for- 
eign broadcasts in wartime, but there 
is, it adds, good reason to make tech- 
nical preparations so that programs 
beamed to Sweden from an enemy 
country may be successfully scram- 
bled. 

More Swedes put their faith in a 
continued general peace than in Swe- 
den’s chances of staying outside a pos- 
sible third world war, according to a 
poll conducted by the Psychological 
Defense Committee. Only 16% 


polled believed that a war is certain 


of those 


or likely to break out within the next 
two or three years, while 61% thought 
that Sweden’s chances of remaining 
outside a major conflict were “rather” 
or “very” small. Of those interrogated, 
19% offer 


resistance to an armed aggression even 


said that Sweden should 


if the outcome seemed doubtful. To 
the question whether resistance should 
be put up even if the aggressor threat- 
ened to use atomic bombs, only 56% 

that 
of those who ex- 


answered yes, but percentage 
represented 70% 
pressed an opinion on the matter. 
Nearly 60% felt that the civil defense 
would be able to accomplish “a great 
deal” for the civilian population in 


‘vase of war, but this percentage 
dropped to 19 when atomic warfare 
was presupposed. 

The report of the Psychological De- 
fense Committee has been favorably 
received by the great majority of the 
newspapers. “It is, on the whole, an 


unusually sensible document, dealing, 





THE 


as it does, with a very delicate prob- 


lem,” 


writes the Gothenburg Ny Tid, 
a leading Social-Democratic organ. 
“The spirit of the document inspires 
confidence,” says the Liberal Upsala 
Nya Tidning. 

AzALEAs are one of the special 
favorites of the King of Sweden, who 
is, incidentally, a scientific horticul- 
turist. Recently a lady gardener in 
Pennsylvania wrote politely to His 
Majesty and asked for his counsel. His 
secretary immediately replied and, a 
few weeks later, sent her a consign- 
ment of Azalea seeds from the royal 


garden of Sofiero. 


A TREE, some say, is almost as pre- 
cious in Sweden as a human being. 
Forests and iron are the chief sources 
of Sweden’s economy. There is now 
considerable agitation to convert one- 
fourth of Sweden’s cultivated area 
into forest land. 

In recent years the mechanization 
of the Swedish farming industry has 
made rapid headway, but this develop- 
ment has resulted in drastic variations 
in productivity between the smaller 
units and farms which provide full 
employment at least for the farmer 
himself and his family, writes Dagens 
Nyheter. A substantial reduction in 
production costs and a sensible read- 
justment of the production volume 
can now be achieved only by creating 
larger units and thus opening up new 
possibilities for mechanization, and by 
discontinuing farming operations in 


districts where machinery cannot be 


introduced. According to a_ recently 
published important survey, it would 


be profitable to convert about one 
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of the cultivated into 
forest land. At present, about one 


fourth area 
tenth of the country’s total area is 
under cultivation. 

Although soil of really good quality 
is limited to small and scattered dis- 
tricts, Sweden is one of the leading 
farming countries in regard to yield 
both per livestock and per acreage 
unit. The low average size of the farms 
has long been regarded as the chief 
weakness in the structure of its farm- 
ing industry. Out of an approximate 
total of 400,000 farms, slightly over 
one fourth have less than 5 acres, fully 
one fourth between 5 and 12, not quite 
one fourth between 12 and 25, and 
slightly less than one fourth over 25 
acres. Many farms therefore are in- 
‘capable of supporting a family, but 
in such cases the farmers often derive 
the bulk of their incomes from other 
activities, such as forestry and road- 
construction work. In the country as 
a whole, mechanization has proceeded 
at a rapid rate, especially since the 
end of World War II. The number of 
tractors, for example, has increased 
from 25,000 to 84,000. As a result, 
the farming industry needs much less 
manpower than before. It has been esti- 
mated that by 1960 the farming popu- 
lation will total less than 1,600,000, 
compared with over 2,000,000 in 1940. 


A 14-YEAR-oLD NEwspoy from Eu- 
gene, Oregon, Teddy Lee Berg, who 
saved up $850 last spring and sailed 
on his own to Sweden to visit his grand- 
mother and bicycle around the coun- 
try, returned on the Swedish Ameri- 
can Liner Gripsholm September 8 
with a suitcase full of color photo- 
graphs, including many of King Gus- 
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taf VI Adolf. The Sunday magazine 


Parade, which goes to about five mil- 
lion American families, plans an article 
about Teddy’s experiences during his 
bicycle tour of Sweden, illustrated 
with his own photographs, and some of 
his pictures may appear in camera 
magazines. Teddy Lee Berg saved most 
of the money for his trip by selling 
newspapers in his home town and by 
picking beans and raising calves and 
pigs. He was born in Sweden and 
brought to this country at the age of 
eight months by his parents. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES crowd- 
ed Stockholm, as usual, last summer. 
These included the Third World Con- 
gress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, the Sixth 
Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women, the 13th International Con- 
gress on Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
the 15th 
Congress, the Fourth Congress of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation, a 
Congress on the Standardization of 
Plastic Materials, the 13th Interna- 
tional Vegetarian Congress, and the 
International Friendship League. 


International Veterinary 


A CHEMICAL INVENTION that prom- 
ises to be of great importance to sur- 
gery as well as to the “home” treat- 
ment of wounds attracted much at- 
tention at the Conference of Scandi- 
navian Surgeons in Gothenburg. It is 
a new type of liquid plastic bandaging, 
called Bonoplast, developed at the 
well-known Swedish Bofors Armament 
Works, which also has a chemical di- 


vision, the AB Bofors Nobelkrut. 
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Bonoplast has the two-fold advantage 
of leaving the wound or incision open 
to inspection without removing the 
coating and of letting the skin breathe 
between its loosely bound molecules. 
It is the result of two years of chemical 
research and six months of practical 
tests at the Karlskoga Hospital. 


A NEW TRANSIT BUs is the result of 
collaboration between Scania-Vabis, 
one of Sweden’s leading manufacturers 
of buses and automotive diesel engines, 
the Stockholm Passenger Transport 
Company, and the Mack Manufac- 
turing Corp. of USA. The Metropol, 
is a novel type of robust yet speedy 
and easily-handled bus for congested 
city areas which is claimed to consti- 
tute a new departure in present-day 
bus design. An initial order for 200 
units is now being executed for the 
Stockholm Transport Co., while ne- 
gotiations are also going on with a 
number of foreign countries. 


IMMIGRATION into Sweden is now 


. e a 
greater proportionately than into tie. 


United States. Mr. Per Eckerberg, 
Permanent Secretary to the Swedish 
Government, reported in a speech at 
the 36th Meeting of the International 
Labor Conference that there are 
112,100 foreign workers employed in 
Sweden at present. Describing Sweden 
as an immigrant country, Mr. Ecker- 
berg pointed out by way of compari- 
son that there were only 10,000 
foreigners employed in Sweden in 
1939. He said that Sweden has pur- 
sued a policy of encouraging the crea- 
tion of a common North European 
labor market. 
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The Norwegian Language in America. 
By Ernar Havcen. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1953. 2 vols. 695 pp. Price $8.00. 


The leading historian of the English lan- 
guage is not an Englishman or an American 
or a Dominion scholar but a Swede, and the 
world authority on the dialects of Norway is 
not a Norwegian but an American, Dr. Einar 
Haugen, who is Thompson Professor of Scandi- 
navian Languages in the University of Wis- 
consin. There are seventeen distinct dialects 
in Norway and two official languages. The 
present opus by Dr. Haugen, however, is not 
about dialects in the homeland but the Nor- 
wegian dialects introduced by Norwegian im- 
migrants to America. We hope Dr. Haugen’s 
next book will be one promised to our Founda- 
tion, 4 History of Norwegian Literature. 

The subtitle of the present book is “A 
Study in Bilingual Behavior.” The first volume 
deals with “The Bilingual Community” and 
the second volume with “The American Dia- 
lects of Norwegian.” Obviously a_ technical 
criticism of this masterpiece of scholarship 
also must be published elsewhere than in The 
American-Scandinavian Review, and here we 
can but register our gratitude and admiration. 

Despite the vast accumulation of evidence 
in these volumes, of statistics compiled by 
many years of meticulous questionnaires, Dr. 
Haugen never loses his broad humanitarian 
philosophy. He shows that there is nothing 
nationally or culturally evil in bi-lingualism 
or the perpetuation of Norwegian dialects in 
America or their absorption of English loan 
words. On the other hand, the Norwegian dia- 
lects have re-invigorated American literature. 

What I wish Dr. Haugen had added is a 
defense of American multi-lingualism, as a 
national intellectual asset. Europeans feel 
that linguistically we are the most illiterate 
of all peoples. This they attribute either to 
patriotism or to stupidity. We do study a 
certain amount of Latin, French, German, and 
Spanish in our schools but we lose it as soon 
as possible and seldom does it become a 
spoken language. The world war has demon- 
strated that a foreign language becomes real 
to the normal American youth only when it 
seems to him to be either a sport or a voca- 
tional necessity. In the fervor of war hundreds 
of athletic young Americans acquired an abil- 
ity to speak fluently such difficult languages 
as Russian, Chinese, and Japanese. 


H.G.L. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
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Gustavus Ado!phus. A History of Sweden, 
1611-1632. (Vol. I: 1611-1626.) By Mr- 
CHAEL Roserts. Longmans, Green and Co, New 
York. 1953. Ills. & 5 maps. 585 pp., inel. in- 
dex. Price $12.50. 


This major work by Professor Roberts of 
Rhodes University in Grahamstown, South 
Africa, is in many ways remarkable. The 
reviewer is in danger of waxing overly en- 
thusiastic, for the book bids fair to become, 
at least in English, the standard account of 
the period. For a non-Swede it is a tour de 
force to write so authoritatively, to untangle 
so vividly the skeins that must often be 
thoroughly confusing even to a_ native his- 
torian. The author’s early preparation for the 


-task included his translation in 1940 of Nils 


Ahnlund’s Gustav Adolf the Great, a Founda- 
tion publication. 

Modestly Professor Roberts disclaims any 
pretense at archival research, but he has 
synthesized in masterly fashion the immense 
body of printed sources available. He has 
searched books in a dozen languages and 
brought to light a number of aspects and in- 
terpretations not attained to by those of more 
limited linguistic scope. The book may be 
“written for an English public,” as the author 
says with a touch of apology, but it is in every 
way a scholarly and highly readable treatise. 
Its translation into Swedish would be a com- 
mendable and rewarding contribution. 

The two decades covered are treated as a 
part of Sweden’s own history, rather than as a 
fragment of Germany’s. In accord with this 
approach the author has presented Stormakts- 
tiden as “an episode of high importance,” 
but he also recognizes its being “out of line” 
with the main course of Swedish history. 
“The strength of Swedish Lutheranism, the 
survival of a free peasantry, the expansion 
of the country’s economic resources, the un- 
relaxing grip on the idea of liberty and the 
rule of law—these are the real stuff of 
Swedish history.” Never in my own reading 
have I found the “real stuff’ more clearly or 
more convincingly presented. 

In the introductory chapter a sound basis 
is laid for the understanding of what is to 
follow. The entire Vasa period prior to 
Gustav Adolf’s accession—nearly a century— 
is carefully delineated, its strengths and weak- 
nesses, masterstrokes and mistakes, soundly 
analyzed. Particular attention is paid the 
reign of Karl IX, which, after all, was for 
better or worse the foundation on which the 
heir largely had to build. The reader ap- 
proaches the new regime with a good compre- 
hension of its problems and promises, the 
former by far the more numerous. 

Beyond the introduction nearly one half of 
the volume is devoted to the wars and alarums, 
at home and abroad, which at that time were 
so ever-present, hot or cold. However, tlie 
author is not satisfied with recording the 
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strategies and vicissitudes of the real or 
potential belligerents but delves deeply into 
the underlying causes. Indeed, chapters II-V 
are really a study in foreign affairs, even 
though chapter IV alone is so headed. Do- 
mestic and foreign problems seem for the 
most part to have been inextricably inter- 
woven. 

The book renders great service in giving 
scholarly explanation to the seeming miracle 
of Sweden’s progress in the short space of 
two decades from being a small, weak, and 
confused country to becoming one of the 
Great Powers. When Karl IX died, Gustav 
Adolf was not yet seventeen and Sweden’s 
“navy was inefficient, her military organiza- 
tion in confusion, her administration lax and 
profoundly unpopular, her exchequer almost 
empty.” The major problems (and the minor 
ones were legion) included “the struggle for 
mereantile and political supremacy in the 
Baltic, the dynastic issue between the elder 
and the younger Vasa lines, the clash of Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism ..., and the con- 
stitutional conflict between monarchy and 
aristocracy.” The miracle is, of course, that 
this conglomeration of impossible problems 
was resolved and Sweden emerged sound and 
strong. 

The author frequently pauses to ask him- 
self some rather frightening questions, then 
courageously digs in to answer them. How 
was Sweden able to bear the burden of her 
efforts? How was the disproportion in popula- 
tion and material resources, as compared to 
the major powers of Europe, overcome? What 
were the secret sources of inner strength? 
How could Sweden turn the apparently in- 
vincible tide of the Counter-Reformation? 
Why and how were the victories won? How 
did Sweden develop her formidable power? 
Thus the questions crowd one upon the other. 
The task of answering them seems unenviable. 

The explanations must of necessity be found 
largely within the nation itself. The next 
chapters are devoted to an analysis of the 
“moral factors” behind the resurgence. A 
100-page section on constitutional develop- 
ment traces the evolution of the Charter of 
1612, the rdle of the central executive, the 
legislative branch, local government, justice, 
and Regeringsformen of 1634. Especially the 
subsections on local government and_ justice 
are astonishing. The work involved on the 
part of a foreign scholar who finds his way 
through those incredible mazes can only be 
conjectured. I doubt that even the Swedish 
specialists will detect any flaws in the account. 

The Church and Education are 2i:en lucid 
consideration in the next two, amrle chapters 
of this first volume. Not yet satisfied, Pro- 
fessor Roberts leaves no stone untursied but 
launches into a spirited, though rather brief 
treatment of The Arts and Literature. By 
this time the reacer is too impressed to ques- 
‘ion the author’s competence, even in fields 


not generally claimed by the historians. 
Humani nihil . Suffice it to say that the 
author enjoys his task hugely, especially in 
the rather tongue-in-cheek account of literary 
storgéticism (“megalogothicism,” he calls it), 
which began with Johannes Magnus’ Historia 
de omnibus . .. back in 1554. Perhaps this 
incredible series of megalomaniacal outbursts 
did play an important part in the growth of 
the period’s heroic stature. 

Professor Roberts is the objective _his- 
torian throughout. He approves of Sweden 
but without obvious prejudices. Gustav Adolf 
is treated without hero-worship and without 
debunking. Best of all, despite the com- 
plexities of the subjects treated, it is an 
eminently readable book. The plentiful foot- 
notes offer no erudite wanderings from the 
main argument of the text, a vice present in 
many historical works; they serve, as they 
should, merely as references for those who 
would pursue a given point in the sources. 
After many years of chafing under the care- 
less rendering by many American scholars 
of foreign words and book titles, it restores 
one’s faith to find among the thousands of 
Swedish words used in text, footnotes, and 
bibliography (37 pages) only about a dozen 
slins in spelling or syllabication. 

My hope is that Professor Roberts will have 
not only the endurance to complete the second 
volume but also the desire and the stamina 
to continue and give us an equally valuable 
account of the years 1632-1654, Kristina’s 
reign. 

Nits G. Sain 
The American Swedish Historical Foundation 


_Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. By Hetcr 
Koxerirz. Yale University Press. 1953. 516 pp. 
Price $7.50. 


This is one of the important books of 1953. 
The star of Shakespeare is again in the as- 
cendant and forgotten plays like “Coriolanus” 
and “Pericles” are being presented to crowded 
audiences in London and Stratford and An- 
tioch, Ohio. Helge Kékeritz, professor of 
English in Yale University, is the Swede who 
now is the world’s first authority on the his- 
tory of our English language. In this century 
leadership has passed from the German phi- 
lologists to Otto Jespersen the Dane and now 
to Helge Kékeritz the Swede. Incidentally, 
too, Dr. Kékeritz has been rated the second 
greatest authority on shorthand whether it 
be the various systems of shorthand used in 
the theaters of Shakespeare’s time or in the 
Forum Romanum of Cicero. Furthermore Dr. 
Kokeritz is a humorist who in his addresses 
‘an create laughter out of any subject, no 
matter how scholarly. 

Of course this book can only be adequately 
reviewed by a philologist in a technical maga- 
zine and in The American-Scandinavian Re- 
view we can but praise a profound perform- 
ance. Yet here actors now have a reliable 
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source for the pronunciation of Shakespeare. 
Lines that do not rime in the English of today 
rimed correctly in Shakespeare’s time when 
laugh rimed with Macduff and none with 
moan and sepulchre was accented on the sec- 
ond syllable and nursery was pronounced as 
two syllables. In general, however, Shake- 
speare’s pronunciation was more like that of 
English today than it was like Chaucer’s 
“Aprilles.” 

Even an illiterate reader can derive a lot 
of fun out of Dr. Kékeritz’s chapter on Shake- 
speare’s puns. For example the correct pro- 
nunciation of throne was trone, which ex- 
plains Hotspur’s jest “that roane shall be 
thy throne.” 

: H.G.L. 


The Immigrant Takes His Stand. The 
Norwegian-American Press and Public Af- 
fairs, 1847-1872. By Artow Witt1am An- 
DERSEN. Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation. Northfield, Minnesota. 1953. 176 pp. 
Price $3.50. 


This latest publication of The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association is a thor- 
ough study of nineteenth-century Norwegian 
newspapers in the Middle West. The au- 
thor, Arlow William Andersen of James- 
town College in North Dakota, has for the 
past several years delved into the old news- 
paper files and has previously published arti- 
cles on these and related matters in Norwe- 
gian-American Studies and Records and The 
Wiscons'n Magazine of History. The present 
volume is an analysis of the editorial columns 
of the Norwegian-American papers of the 
period 1847-1872; chief among these journals 
were Skandinaven, Emigranten, and Fadre- 
landet. It is indeed revealing, and also quite 
surprising, that these immigrant newspapers 
to a very high degree took an unequivocal 
stand on American public issues of the day 
and did not merely offer their readers news 
from the homeland and local tidings. 

Among the many issues commented upon 
by the pioneer editors were Slavery, Foreign 
Policy and Expansion, the Civil War, Recon- 
struction, and Social Reform. We see that in 
the forties and the fifties the editors, as well 
as their readers, mostly took the point of 
view of the Democratic Party, in opposition 
to the Whigs; with the rise of the Republican 
Party, however, the basically anti-slavery and 
free-soil leanings of the Norwegian editers 
and their readers made them for the most 
part ready and staunch supporters of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Republican Party. As 
Professor Andersen points out, the position 
taken by the settlers on public affairs was in 
agreement with their old-country background 
and with their experience with political de- 
mocracy in Norway. It is perhaps idle, al- 
though extremely interesting, to speculate 
about what Norwegian-American public opin- 
ion would have been before and after the Civil 
War had the bulk of the immigrants been 





settled below the Mason-Dixon Line instead 
of in the Middle West! 

Although the scope of this study is limited 
to editorial opinion as expressed in a number 
of pioneer newspapers, it might perhaps be 
wished that the book also had contained an 
analysis of the news columns; with the limited 
space at their disposal, the selection and man- 
ner of presentation of the news stories did 
also perhaps reflect the editors’ stand on 
public affairs. Through Professor Andersen’s 
rather terse prose and straightforward man- 
ner of presenting his material, a few of the 
editors dealt with emerge as real personalities 
and very able men, as, for example, Knud 
Langeland and Carl F. Solberg, and not to 
forget Marcus Thrane, the Norwegian labor 
leader who emigrated to the U.S. and became 
a newspaper editor for a number of years. 
Recognition of Thrane and his work, however, 
has come belatedly, and in 1949 his body was 
sent to Norway, where it was reinterred with 
great honors. 2 

This notable volume will prove useful to 
both students of Norwegian-American affairs 
and students of public opinion among immi- 
grant groups and of the Americanization 
process. It makes readily available much 
hard-to-get-at material and throws much new 
light on the history of Norwegian-Americans 
in the Middle West. It also makes us look 
forward to a subsequent volume dealing with 
the period after 1872. 

Erik J. Frus 


British Views on Norwegian-Swedish 
Problems 1880-1895. Selections from Dip- 
Jomatic Correspondence. Enrren By PavL 
Kwaptunp. Norsk historisk kjeldeskrift-insti- 
tutt. Oslo. 1952. 269 pp. 


Professor Paul Knaplund of the University 
of Wisconsin and Norsk historisk kjeldeskrift- 
institutt are to be congratulated on their pres- 
entation of valuable English source materials 
on Norwegian-Swedish history in its most 
bitter era from 1880 to 1895. These docu- 
ments, cogently selected from a larger cor- 
respondence, present a surprisingly well-knit 
story of the steady progress toward a climax 
of union conflict in 1895. The small complaints 
to be made concern the index, for which Pro- 
fessor Knaplund was not responsible, and the 
absence of expianations in some detail of con- 
troversial subjects. 

Professor Knaplund has likewise opened a 
small vista to English views on the Nor- 
wegian-Swedish union in noting the connection 
between the conflict in England over Home 
Rule and the vicissitudes of the Scandinavian 
union. Thus William Gladstone, in favor of 
Home Rule, was both for the union and Nor- 
wegian liberty under it; the Times, “that 
thunderer,” and the Conservatives were pro- 
Swedish. Casual reading of the biased dis- 
patches indicates that Conservatives were «| 
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diplomatic posts at Stockholm and Christiania 
(Oslo). 

Two union crises, over parliamentary gov- 
ernment in 1884 and over consular laws in 
1891-95, are the main historical problems. The 
law of 1880, forcing Norwegian ministers to 
appear in the Storting when summoned, caused 
a crisis when Oscar II refused to sanction. 
British documents followed the heated con- 
troversy in some detail from the Swedish side 
without analyzing the real principles of the 
case or British precedents so often cited by 
the Norwegian government. In 1895 British 
diplomats were totally unaware of German- 
Swedish projects for a Swedish invasion of 
Norway with German assistance to prevent 
the war’s expansion and the intervention of 
foreign powers. Yet Oscar II’s statement to 
Sir Francis Plunkett in July 1893, that he 
“might be driven into a position where he 
[Oscar] would have to ask for material as- 
sistance,” should have been clue enough. A 
speculative question might be asked: Was this 
an oblique query of England with Germany 
to be approached later? Gladstone wrote at 
the same time to Lord Rosebery that if 
Swedish military coercion was used on Nor- 
way he thought Britain “would earnestly de- 
sire that any thing of such a tendency would 
be carefully considered in its juridical as well 
as its political aspect.” These skillfully chosen 
words stated a policy which in 1905 aided in 
smoothing the road for dissolution of the 
union. 

Seandinavian historians, and colleagues in 
the United States interested in British and 
Northern European history, will be grateful 
for this further light on British attitudes and 
policies toward the union during these crucial 
fifteen years. 


Raymonp E. LinpGren 
The University of Wisconsin 


Swans of the North and Short Stories by 
modern Danish authors, TRaNsLATeD BY 
Evetyn Herre. Gad. Copenhagen. 1953. 84 pp. 
Price 5 kroner. 


Every collection of short stories is interest- 
ing but I think this one is of particular inter- 
est to those who have not yet come in contact 
with Danish writing. The book was compiled 
with special attention to the selection of au- 
thors and writing worthy of note. First in the 
volume is Hans Pedersen’s poem, “Swans of 
the North,” which symbolizes the spirit of 
Scandinavian unity through more than a thou- 
sand years. 

Johannes V. Jensen’s “Olivia Marianne” fol- 
lows the career of Stamford Raffles, whose 
path to greatness leads where his wife cannot 
follow. In the service of his country Raffi: 
loses fortune, wife, and children, is misunder- 
stood in his desire to serve humanity and dies 
penniless, unappreciated. But in time the 
English recognize his greatness and raise a 
statue to his name. 


The second story is a delightful yet moving 
tale of a widow who after his death seeks a 
portrait of her husband, the village minister. 
Seven portraits are sent to her; she chooses 
the one her own family and those who knew 
him best like least. Through further familiar- 
ity with the painting the widow discovers that 
it is the truest, because it alone portrays the 
character behind the outward appearance. 

H. C. Branner’s “At the End of August” is 
laid in Paris in September, 1939. Skillfully the 
author builds suspense by centering his theme 
upon a married couple totally estranged from 
each other. Mounting tension in Paris, sus- 
picion, antagonism, weariness, and most of all 
the silence of the Parisians heightens the 
pair’s sense of togetherness against the storm 
and brings reconciliation. 

The most tragic tale is Martin A. Hansen’s 
“Sacrifice.” This story deals with superstition 
prevalent in the seventeenth century. ‘Two 
children are buried alive in hopes that their 
deaths may ward off a plague. lrony is added 
to pathos as the desperate peasants enact 
gruesome tragedy in a setting of serene 
beauty. 

The collection ends on a humorous note 
with Knud Sgnderby’s “Inland Navigation,” 
relating the collapse of two boys’ ambitious 
designs for exploration. 

Each story is interesting in its own right: 
pleasant reading for all who know the Danes, 
a delightful surprise for those who do not. 


BarBarRA WOLFE 


Social Welfare in Scandinavia. By Gronrcr 
R. Netson. Dawson & Sons. London. 1953. 
70 pp. Price on application. 


Mr. Nelson nas provided for English read- 
ers an informative pamphlet on social condi- 
tions in three Scandinavian countries, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. The book by no 
means attempts to go into the detaiis of social 
welfare, but gives a broad general survey. 
The subject matter is under six main head- 
ings—Social Security, Family Welfare, Hous- 
ing, Health, Labour, and Co-operatives. These 
Mr. Nelson subdivides to treat specific issues. 
The highly centralized and socialized order 
under discussion contains perhaps much that 
resembles our system: health regulations, 
though more highly centralized, follow basi- 
cally the pattern we use; the state carries the 
basic cost of education; there is a social se- 
curity program (more extensive, however, 
than ours, for it includes both high and low 
income groups); labor unions (of employers 
as well as employees) are a major political 
force. On the other hand, much in this order 
is foreign to us: 90 per cent of the housing 
in Sweden is government owned in an attempt 
to keep down rents for the lower income po})U- 
lation; family welfare—including marriage 
loans, holiday programs, and the welfare ol 
housewives—plays an important part in gvv- 
ernment planning. In contrast to our in«e- 
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THE FOLK ARTS OF 


NORWAY 


By Janice S. Stewart 


The story of the development and the manner of 
execution of rosemaling, woodcarving, weaving, in- 
tricate metalwork and embroidery as they have been 
practiced in Norway's isolated valleys. 200 illustra- 
tions, five full page color reproductions of rosemaling. 


270 pages. $10.00. 







The University of Wisconsin Press 


811 State Street 


pendent enterprising is a co-operative move- 
ment which has reached “impressive propor- 
tions.” This movement, which is strange to us, 
is considered one of the major features of 
Scandinavian progress. It takes its form in 
agricultural and consumers co-operatives de- 
signed to protect the members’ interest. 

The author believes that through their co- 
operatives and socialism these Scandinavian 
countries have achieved a harmonious unity 
and have made great progress, though of 
course they are far behind the ultimate goal. 
Perhaps their form of social democracy would 
not be agreeable to us; the Scandinavians, 
however, apparently consider it one which 
pays dividends. 

BarsBara WOLFE 


Social Sweden. By THE SoctaL WELFARE 
Boarp. 1952. Ill. 462 pp. Sandbergs Bokhandel. 
Stockholm. Price $3.50. 


Although Sweden per capita is the best 
defended nation in Europe, the budget for the 
military is much less than that for the Social 
Services. This monumental book will delight 
the thousands of experts from foreign lands 
who visit Sweden to study the health and well- 
being of this civilized people who now enjoy 
the fruits of their own “New Deal.” One can 
follow the astonishing welfare institutions of 
Sweden from page to page in the copious 

notographs almost as well as in the text. 

rhe next edition ought to include statistical 
ppendices to which the reader may refer as 
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indices to the information he seeks. However, 
the chart of the Ministry of Interior and 
Health and the map of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, Labour and Housing at the end of 
the present volume are admirable. 


H.G.L. 


Greenland. By Tue Royat Danisn Mrin- 
IstRY FoR Foreign Arrarrs. Il]. 167 pp. Price 
on application. 


Whatever sins of neglect Denmark may 
have committed toward its former possession 
Iceland, which led to the declaration of the 
Republic of Iceland, are being made good by 
the present solicitude of Denmark toward its 
great island possession Greenland. Excepting 
Australia, Greenland is the world’s largest 
island. King and Queen visited Greenland 
last year; schools, hospitals, public buildings, 
and harbors are rising along the coasts; the 
Eskimos—whom the Danes call “our Green- 
landers”—have their own legislature; ballets 
and operas based on Greenland are performed 
in the Royal Theater in Copenhagen. 

Any prospective tourist seeing the photo- 
graphs in the present book will be lured to 
visit Greenland, the land of interior ice and 
snow and mountains that rise to 12,000 feet, 
of luxuriant flowers and water birds along 
the coast, of seals and musk oxen, sea lions 
and walruses, and white polar bears sunning 
themselves on the ice floes. Here the glorious 
ptarmigan and the smiling Eskimo are at 





home. Greenland is the shortest air route from 
San Francisco to Moscow and from New York 
to Shanghai. 

Happily the text of this book is written in 
the romantic prose style of the Victorian era. 
Greenland is a land that deserves such en- 
thusiasm. Give me an aeroplane and after that 
a kayak! 

H.G.L. 


Norway and the Bergen Line. A Cente- 
nary Publication, By Witnetm KeiLnav. 
Det Bergenske Dampskibsselskab. Bergen. 
1953. 369 pp. Ill. Price on application. 


This handsome volume tells the story of the 
Bergen Steamship Company, probably the line 
which has done the most to develop the coastal 
traffic of Norway as well as the trade with 
North Sea countries. The centennial of the 
company was celebrated with the publication 
in both Norwegian and English of Professor 
Keilhau’s interesting case history of the con- 
nection between shipping and a nation’s eco- 
nomic development. The Norwegian edition 
was published in 1951 under the title Norges 
eldste linjerederi. 

The book starts with an account of the 
Atlantic crossing by the 90-horse-power 
American ship Savannah in 1819, and this 
vessel’s forced visit to a Norwegian harbor 
on October 22. The newspaper reaction was 
that never again would such an unusual ship 
enter Norwegian coastal waters. Five years 
later an English steamer visited Norway and 
scared the populace with its stream of black 
smoke as it paddled up-stream on the Glomma 
River. In 1827 Norway got her first steam- 
ship, and the story of technical difficulties and 
financial losses which followed was the same 
as in most other countries experimenting with 
this newfangled way of propelling ships. 

The Bergen Steamship Company was 
founded in December 1851 and early in 1853 
the first ship was placed in service between 
Bergen, Norway and Hamburg, Germany. 
In 1855 the firm’s first two ships collided; 
one sank within fifteen minutes with forty 
persons being drowned; the other ship was 
badly damaged—both were uninsured. The 
relative ease with which the company survived 
the financial loss indicated the profitableness 
of steamships in the 1850's. The coastwise 
shipping expanded rapidly, but that did not 
hinder the development of foreign operations 
—as an example, we may take the establish- 
ment of regular service between Newcastle 
and Bergen, and later the one between Oslo 
and London in the early 1890's. One of the 
famous ships in the England trade was the 
motorship Venus IJ, built in 1931 and sup- 
posedly the world’s fastest motorship when 
it was new. A still better known ship was 
the Stella Polaris built in Gothenburg in 1927 
and operated by the Company as a cruising 
vessel till it was sold in 1951. 

At the outbreak of World War II the com- 
pany operated regular services between Nor- 
way and the following countries (each service 
had an allocation of from one to three ships): 
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VAGRANT VIKING 
My Life and Adventures 




















by Peter Freuchen 








“VAGRANT VIKING is the remark- 
able story of a remarkable man. I 




















know of no greater adventurer than 
Freuchen. He has led an exciting and 
fabulous life and I find his book ut- 
terly absorbing and I am sure that all 
real and armchair explorers would en- 
joy the book as much as I have.”— 
Admiral Byrd 














$5.00 at your bookstore 
or enclose check or money order to 







Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
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New Norwegian ae 
Norske Stavkirker, by Professor Anders aay 
Bugge. An authoritative and beautifully illus- weg 
trated de luxe volume on the stave churches | a 1 
of Norway. Bound. $9.00 | tha: 
Regnbuen, by Marie Hamsun. An absorb- | thn 
ing book in which Knut Hamsun’s wife writes | imy 
about the late author and their life together. | I 
Bound. $5.00 | con 
Pa vandring i Christiania, by Henry R¢g- | | urs 
soch. A monumental and profusely illustrated ] § reb 
volume about the capital of Norway in the ] § 
time of our grandparents. Bound. $9.50 | 
Fortellinger om Kong Artur og ridderne Leh 
av det runde bord, by Sigrid Undset. The 
legends of King Arthur retold by the great od 
Norwegian authoress. Leather bound. $3.80 Cu 
Native Art of Norway. Edited by Roar Bu: 
Hauglid. A sumptuous volume on Norwegian ap} 
peasant art, including wood-carving, “tosemal- y 
ing,” weaving, folk costumes, etc. Beautifully can 
illustrated. Bound. $8.50 Ho 
A Study of Grieg’s Harmony with special Dal 
reference to his contributions to musical im- the 
pression. By Dag Schjelderup-Ebbe. With mu- ‘} 
sical scores. $3.00 Am 
B 








THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 
Importers of Norwegian books 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 
6005—S8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
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A heartwarming story of a 
Norwegian girl who 
dreamed the American dream... 


three separate services to United Kingdom 
ports, one to Iceland, two to Germany, two 
to the Netherlands, one to Belgium, one to 
France and one to South American ports. 
The company lines covered most of the Nor- 
wegian coastal trade, and it also operated 
a few tramp steamers. When we consider 
that Norway’s population is slightly over 
three million, we can easily realize the 
importance of the company to that nation. 
In the postwar period the company has 
continued to expand; there has not been the 
“wait and see” attitude, which retarded the 
rebuilding of the fleet after World War I. 
Finn B. JensEN 
Lehigh University 


_ De Forste Danske i New York. By Carto 
Curistensen. Nyt Nordisk Forlag. Arnold 
Busch. Copenhagen 1953. Ill. 250 pp. Price on 
application. 


This is the best history of the Danes who 
came to New York with the settlers from 
Holland since the works of the late Joost 
Dahlerup. The author is cultural attaché of 
the Danish Embassy in Washington. 

The most famous of these early Danes in 
America was Jonas Bronck, from whom the 
Bronx is named. He arrived in New Amster- 
dam in 1639. But he is only one of the many 
D es who participated in the founding of 
New York State and whose careers and those 
of their families are now fully compiled from 


and of her valiant efforts to make it 
come true for herself and for others. It 
is the story of a young Minnesota 
schoolteacher, pursuing her career de- 
spite her parents’ disapproval, fighting 
many battles as well as her own: the 
battles of Norwegian boys, reading 
their schoolbooks on milking stools... 
girls learning English in shabby coun- 
try schoolrooms ... parents who needed 
their children on the farm, and who 
didn’t have the heart to keep them there. 
A touching novel of a community— 
homesick for the ways of the Old World, 
inspired by the promise of the New. 


$3.00, at all bookstores 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York 10 


exhaustive research in the archives of Den- 
mark and New York. The work is richly em- 
bellished with photographs of the original 
documents. One chapter is devoted to Peter 
Lauridsen Koch from Aalborg; another to 
the Danish colony at Albany. 

The book ends with the suggestion that 
Rebild Park as well as the Danish-American 
Archives in Denmark be supplemented by a 
Danish-American Historical Institute. 


H.G.L. 


Thoughts from Texas. By Dina Knupsen. 
The Christopher Publishing House. Boston. 
1953. 82 pp. Price $1.75. 


From deep in the heart of Texas comes this 
volume of lovely verse by a daughter of Nor- 
way. The subjects of these poems range from 
the voyages of the vikings to the beauties of 
Texan nature. These poems are traditional in 
delightfully varied meters, rhymed, colloquial, 
and passionate. Miss Knudsen will give the 
proceeds from the sales of her book to re- 
search in Old Norse runic inscriptions in 
America. 


HG.L. 
BOOK NOTES 


The lead article in a recent issue of Books 
Abroad is “Neglected Masterpieces of For- 
eign Fiction” by William F. H. Lamont, pro- 
fessor of English in Rutgers University. In 
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Dr. Lamont’s list of untranslated novels are 
Hemséborna by August Strindberg, Det Hel- 
lige Fjell by Kristmann Gudmundsson, J¢rgen 
Stein by Jacob Paludan, and Christianus Sex- 
tus by Johan Falkberget. American librarians 
and publishers may well study his lists. 


Mrs. Eleanor E. Murdock, candidate for a 
doctorate in French literature, has published 
her first paper: “Oscar Levertin: Swedish 
Critic of French Realism” (Comparative Lit- 
erature, Spring 1953). Levertin is the classic 
Swedish essayist who interpreted Flaubert 
and Zola to Sweden. 


The lead article in the June issue of the 
Bulletin of St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catho- 
lic League of New York concerns the 800-year 
jubilee of Trondheim Cathedral. In 1153 the 
Englishman Nicholas Cardinal Breakspeare 
visited Norway and consecrated the first Nor- 
wegian archbishop. The following year he 
became the only English pope—Adrian IV. 
There are now only 5,100 Catholics in Nor- 
way and the Catholics have lost their most 
famous layman, Sigrid Undset. 

The same issue contains the Litany of St. 
Henrik, patron saint of Finland, who was 
martyred in 1158 and canonized by Pope 
Adrian IV. 


The English-language institutes of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala are prolific in publications 
by students of S. B. Liljegren. “The Letters 
of Henry Handel Richardson to Nettie Palm- 
er,” edited by Karl-Johan Rossing, and “The 
Central Problems of Paradise Lost,” by E. L. 
Marilla are volumes XIV and XV of the 
English Institute, and “The Canadian Novels 
of Sir Gilbert Parker,” by Georg Fridén is 
volume II of the Canadian Institute. 


At the Annual Meetings of the American 
Sociological Society (Berkeley, Aug. 30-Sept. 
1) Gilbert Girs of the University of Oklahoma 
reported his study of the impact of U.S. 
movies in Norway, and Thomas D. Eliot of 
Northwestern University presented a paper: 
“Do Norwegians Need a Program of Family 
Life Education?’—using Alva Myrdal’s sug- 
gested indices of such need. 


The first book in Swedish dealing with mod- 
ern California was recently published in 
Stockholm under the imprint of Natur & Kul- 
tur. It is called Guld och rida skogar (“Gold 
and Red Woods”) and has been written by 
Torsten Brandel, Counselor at the Swedish 
Embassy in Copenhagen, who for two years 
served at the Swedish Consulate in San Fran- 
cisco. The book, which has 224 pages, is richly 
illustrated. 


There is much controversy about the first 
English performance of Ibsen in the United 
States, but Professor Einar Haugen of the 
University of Wisconsin has definitely estab- 
lished the first date, which was the perform- 
ance of A Doll’s House in the Opera House 
of Milwaukee June 2 and 3, 1882. 


Just Publish ed! 


Five Plays 


by 
Kaj Munk 


Kaj Munk, the famous Danish preacher- 
playwright-poet is considered to be one 
of Scandinavia’s foremost dramatists of 
this century. During the last war he be- 
came a symbol of Danish resistance to 
the Nazis because of his writings extolling 
the free soul of man, and for his martyr’s 
death in 1944. 


Five of the best plays of Kaj Munk are 
now made available to American readers 
for the first time. The volume offers a 
representative selection of his dramatic 
production, including Herod the King, 
The Word, Cant, He Sits at the Melting- 
Pot, and Before Cannae. The plays pre- 
sent a striking blend of “grand drama” 
and naturalistic theater, and they make 


absorbing reading. 
Price $3.50 


(Members of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation are entitled to a 25% discount 
on all book orders.) 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION | 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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MUSIC 
NOTES 


A major forward step in furthering the 
cause of Scandinavian music for the broad 


American listening public wes recently 
achieved with the execution of an a :reement 
between the Mercury Record Corporation 
and TONO (the Norwegian perfermin« rights 
society), calling for the release a: istribu- 


tion over here of seven long-playing records 
featuring the music of Norway as performed 
by the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, Odd 
Griiner Hegge, QMivin Fjeldstad, and Hugo 
Kvamm conducting. This arrangement was 
consummated in large measure through the 
good offices of the Music Center at the Ameri- 
can-Secandinavian Foundation and with the 
collaboration of Mr. Jon Embretsen, Manager 
of the Norwegian Information Service in New 
York City. These recordings by the Oslo 
Philharmonic Orchestra were done during the 
early summer of 1950 as a joint effort of 
TONO and the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Taken as a whole the collection covers 
a comprehensive cross section of Norwegian 
music from the times of Ole Bull and Grieg 


_ to the present day. The first three records of 


the series will be released on the Mercury 
label during this winter, with the balance 
to follow over a two-year period. 


Speaking of further matters Norwegian, 
we are happy to report that this fall saw the 
release on the Folkways label of the first 
comprehensive collection of authentic Nor- 
wegian folk music ever to be made com- 
mercially available in this country. The per- 
formances, all done by Norway’s finest folk 
musicians, were recorded by TONO under 
the supervision of Norway’s leading folk 
music authorities, at the suggestion of David 
Hall, ASF Music Center Director. 


Still another musical feather in Norway’s 
cap is the announcement by the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation that it has commissioned 
a major score from Harald Severud who is 
widely considered to be foremost among con- 
temporary Norwegian composers. Best known 
of Severud’s large scale works are the Psalm 
Symphony, the Sinfonia Dolorosa and _ his 
highly controversial music for Ibsen’s Peer 
(Gynt. Two of his smaller pieces that have 
achieved great popularity are the K jempevise- 
Slatten (“Ballad of Revolt”) and the Rondo 


imoroso. 


A number of interesting developments have 
occurred in the field of broadcasting as it 
pertains to Scandinavian music in this coun- 
try. On the afternoon of Sunday, September 
20, James Fassett, CBS Music Supervisor, 
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OIL-PAINTINGS 


By Scandinavian Artists 








E. Munch, Thaulow, Gerhard 
Munthe, Eilif Peterssen, H. Heyer- 
dahl, Harriet Backer, Zorn, Lilje- 
fors, C. Larsson, Fagerlin, E. Lund- 
gren, N. Dardel, Edelfelt, and 
others. 
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offered on his “World Music Festival’ series, 
a superb program drawn from Denmark’s 
Carl Nielsen Festival which had been held 
earlier in the month. Included were first 
American hearings of the Hymnus Amoris 
and Flute Concerto, as well as Eric Tuxen’s 
now celebrated interpretation of the Fifth 
Symphony. New long playing recordings 
scheduled for eventual American release, as 
a direct or indirect result of the Carl Nielsen 
Festival, include the Clarinet Concerto (Co- 
lumbia), as well as the Violin Concerto (Vic- 
tor) with Yehudi Menuhin as soloist. During 
the month of August, Music Center Director 
David Hall offered a series of Scandinavian 
music broadcasts over New York City’s 
municipal station WNYC. Of particular in- 
terest was the first hearing in America of 
the Iceland Cantata, a highly dramatic work 
from the pen of Iceland’s leading composer, 
Jon Leifs. 


Mrs. Helen Nelson Englund, dynamic sec- 
retary of the ASF Chicago chapter, in col- 
laboration with the Music Center, presented 
a series of radio programs over the Chicago 
Board of Education FM Station WBEQ— 
this with the cooperation of the Illinois 
Federation of Music Clubs. Music from Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Swe- 
den was featured from recordings prepared 
by the Music Center from its extensive li- 
brary. 


Last year’s American concert season was 
highlighted by the first American tour of the 
Danish National Orchestra under the auspices 
of Columbia Artists Management and with 
extensive collaborative effort by the Ameri- 
can-Sceandinavian Foundation and its Music 
Center. This year, Columbia Concerts Man- 
agement arranged a tour of the renowned 
Helsinki University Choir under the direc- 
tion of Martti Turunen, well known composer- 
conductor. On the occasion of its first Ameri- 
can tour in 1938, this superb men’s chorus 
achieved a stunning success. This year’s tour 
began at New Haven, Connecticut, November 
4 concluding at Pasadena, California, Decem- 
ber 15, with a Carnegie Hall concert Novem- 
ber 15. 


Music Center Director David Hall took a 
one-month Scandinavian jaunt, flying from 
Idlewild Airport, New York City, via Scandi- 
navian Airlines System September 29. First 
port of call was Copenhagen where on behalf 
of the Music Center he attended the annual 
meetings of the Nordic Music Union (com- 
posed of the musical performing rights so- 
cieties of the Scandinavian countries) and of 
the Council of Nordic Composers. The bal- 
ance of Mr. Hall’s trip, which took him to 
Helsinki, Stockholm, Oslo, and Reykjavik, 
was devoted to first hand research for his 
book Music in Scandinavia, scheduled for 
publication under the ASF imprint. 
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